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CURRICULUM BUILDING IN ENGLISH'* 


ESSIE CHAMBERLAIN 

The National Council of Teachers of English may well be proud 
of its achievements. Organized in the turmoil of the battle over 
college entrance requirements and the freedom of the secondary 
school, much of its most effective work has been called forth in the 
storm and stress of issues and controversies. It has enjoyed four- 
teen years of productive activity, its policies having been shaped 
from year to year by men and women eminent in the field of English. 
Perhaps its most significant contributions have come through the 
reports of its committees, of which the following are representative: 

1. The Labor and Cost of English Teaching 

2. Equipment for English Teaching 

3. Articulation of the Course in English in the Elementary Schools with 
the Course in English in the High Schools 

4. Home Reading 

5. Grammatical Nomenclature 

6. American Speech 

7. Economy of Time in English Teaching 

8. The Training of Teachers of English 

9. List of Plays 

10. Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools 
All of these reports have been valuable; they have been influential 
in directing the work of teachers of English; they are milestones 
marking the professional advancement of this body. 

t President’s address before the National Council of Teachers of English, St. 
Louis, November 28, 1924. 
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In the educational world today, a general condition recognized 
by workers is that of change, a shifting of standards and of emphases. 
A recent editorial in the New Republic,’ commenting on its educa- 
tional section in which are found contributions from such well-known 
men as Charters, Kilpatrick, and Strayer, says: 

Our contributors are by no means in complete agreement: that, indeed, 
would be undesirable. Yet they begin their various essays with a common 
recognition of a general condition the recognition of which is inescapable at the 
present time, the condition of change. Whatever anyone may think of our 
educational practices, past, present, or future, no one can deny that they are 
undergoing alteration. 


This condition of change affects our conception of the function 
of education, its subject-matter and methods; it has its effect upon 
our textbooks, which must be revised frequently to meet changing 
social demands and to embody the most recent professional helps; 
it invalidates the findings of educational bodies; for example, the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. The “cardinal points of educa- 
tion” may shift within a decade; courses of study are considered only 
tentative. This questioning attitude is promising. Only the recent 
report furnishes the best wisdom of the profession. ‘‘Soft and fair, 
gentlemen, never look for birds of this year in the nests of the last.” 
Significant as the reports of the Council have been, the very thing 
in which teachers of English have most cause for pride, the advance- 
ment of the profession, forbids permanent value to many of them. 
These quickening years have meant intense progress. The Council 
dare not rest upon these accomplished labors; it must continually 
revise, it must add new reports to its already substantial list. Our 
work must include our most recent thinking or else its influence is 
retrogressive. Loyalty to the founders of this organization requires 
that we live up to their standards concerning progressive English. 

An illustration of the condition of change directly affecting 
teachers of English is found in the recent experiments on the size 
of classes. A few years ago there was general agreement in favor of 
the smaller groups as providing the best conditions for effective 
teaching. The North Central Association looked with disfavor on 
those schools allowing more than thirty pupils in a single class. 


* Nov. 12, 1924, p. 263. 
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Council’s report on the labor and the cost of teaching strength- 
ed this position, especially for teachers of composition. What 
has happened? Principals, confronted by the problem of the 
abnormal increase in school population, have questioned the rule of 
thirty. Experiments have been conducted in the secondary schools 
on the size of classes, and there are now objective data which seem 
to prove that there is little relation between the size of a class and 
its efficiency. The Davis' and the Stevenson? investigations have 
been widely circulated, and principals, because of the objective data, 
will consider these reports a solution to the problems of finance and 
increased population. The fallacies in these investigations are evi- 
dent. Weare familiar with the Hopkins report; we should be ready 
to meet this situation of increased classes, for already schools are 
enlarging the groups for instruction. 

Because of this condition of change which affects every part of 
our field, we may not rest upon our accomplished labors. This 
address will suggest a general policy of work which, if undertaken 
by this body, would give to the Council a more influential place 
among English teachers, and to the profession of English teaching 
a larger recognition in the educational world. It embraces two 
lines of work: first, a plan for the scientific study of the curriculum 
which is in harmony with the principles developed by Professor 
Franklin Bobbitt; second, a program of publicity which is designed 
to reach a larger group of teachers of English than are now in- 
fluenced by the work of the Council. 

The building of curriculums is the fashionable thing in the educa- 
tional world today. It has been a matter of discussion for ten years; 
not only are specialists in many subjects at work, but already their 
accomplishments have been recorded. No aspect of education is 
giving students more concern, and yet it still largely stands, says 
Charters, as the ‘“‘amorphous product of generations of tinkering.” 
Interest in its scientific reconstruction has come because social condi- 
tions have forced its study. The old curriculum based upon per- 
sonal judgment and group opinion is doomed; a new must be con- 

t “The Size of Classes and the Teaching Load in the High Schools Accredited by 
the North Central Association,” School Review, June, 1923, pp. 412-29. 


? Relation of Size of Class to School Efficiency. Bulletin No. 10, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Urbana, Illinois. 
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structed for a new age, designed for the interests and abilities of the 
pupils of the present generation. 

The character of the group for whom the course of study is 
shaped must be recognized; their interests and abilities must be 
discovered. In 1890, 200,000 students were enrolled in the public 
high schools; in 1922, there were 2,873,009. Formerly, 15 per cent 
of the elementary pupils entered high school; now go per cent 
are admitted. The problem of subject-matter for the 15 per cent, 
who largely came from homes of culture, was a far different one 
from that which confronts us in the suiting of materials and methods 
for the go percent. No teacher in this audience but could name by 
name the Rostkowskis, the Gonorowskis, and their spiritual broth- 
ers of our new America who comprise this more recent group. 
Our interpretation of democracy in education makes them welcome; 


we must recognize unusual ability in the cobbler’s son who has 
gained somewhere, in spite of meager background, a love for liter- 
ature; but we are under equal compulsion to recognize the limitations 
of many of these boys and girls and discover work suited to their 
abilities and interests. The problem is “English for the amateur 


? 


many instead of the expert few.”’ Overcrowded conditions and a 
changed student body, then, must be considered. 

In English, our dissatisfaction with the traditional course has 
led to absurdities, to omissions and substitutions which are danger- 
ous. In our efforts to untrammel our students from the limitations 
of the old course, to give them the modern, we have sometimes lost 
our sense of values. We have offered them the husks of literature, 
the worthlessness of which they sometimes recognize. An essay 
project with Juniors illustrates this: Asked to recommend fifteen 
essays which would stimulate vigorous classroom discussion, three 
classes made a clear distinction between those essays which provided 
thought-provoking material and those which merely amused. They 
discovered that various essays included in recent collections were 
interesting only for their style and humor. The frequently voiced 
criticism that we are training boys and girls in their reading only to 
the level of Zane Grey or Harold Bell Wright may be true in part; 
the reason for this low level may be found, possibly, in the substitu- 
tions made in our courses. 
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A study of the literature of curriculum reconstruction reveals 
that English has offered fewer contributions than have many other 
subjects. Investigations in spelling have given the thousand words 
most frequently used in writing; we know that “which” and “‘sepa- 
rate’”’ head the list of words most frequently misspelled. For many 
subjects we are furnished the body of knowledges and skills actually 
used in social and business life. ‘There have been many contribu- 
tions in the field of reading; studies of content and method have been 
carried far enough to give something of a scientific technique in the 
methods of teaching reading and a scientific notion as to the values 
of different materials. : 

The new spirit in education demands that the expert on cur- 
riculums and the English specialist share in the work of shaping the 
course of study. The theorist, one removed from actual classroom 
practice, may no longer dictate the materials for study. Who is 
the English specialist ? The classroom teacher who is familiar with 
subject-matter, who is cognizant of the practical difficulties which 
actual teaching furnishes to test theories, who is interested in the 
scientific study of education, and who has had enough training in 
laboratories of research to be capable of conducting simple experi- 
ments. ‘There is grave danger and useless expenditure of energy in 
unguided and misdirected experimentation; for that reason any 
extensive investigation in English should have the approval of a 
specialist in education, whose position on the committee may be 
advisory. When Dr. Holzinger' tells a group of teachers of mathe- 
matics that fully 90 per cent of the correlations found in professional 
studies are valueless, it is wise to plan such studies by making certain 
first of all that they meet scientific requirements. 

The task of building a curriculum in English has three distinct 
steps, each the basis for a separate investigation: first, an analysis of 
the problem; second, studies of activity analysis which seek to dis- 
cover the demands of business, home, and community life upon 
English, such investigations to determine the function of English; 
third, the evaluation and grading of subject-matter which will best 
attain the aims, and its determination by classroom experiment. 
These three steps may be preceded, of course, by a survey of all 


t Assistant Professor of Education, University of Chicago. 
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earlier investigations, in order to discover what is valuable, as, for 
example, that of Dr. Pendleton.’ 

That more than any other subject English suffers from a lack of 
organization and the precise marking of its limits needs neither 
reiteration nor emphasis. ‘There has been too much restatement of 
the fact and too little constructive study of what the term should 
cover. The investigation should define and set limits to the term 
“English.” At present it includes a variety of skills, attitudes, and 
knowledges, each a separate problem: literature, reading, written 
composition, speech, ethics, training in thought. The complexity 
of the problem has retarded the scientific study of English. The 
first step, then, is an analysis of the term “‘English.” 

The scope of the subject agreed upon, we must discover the 
demands made upon reading, writing, speech, and literature. What 
skills and knowledges of English are demanded by the home, busi- 
ness, and civic affairs? We should discover from pupils and from 
employers, from social workers everywhere their precise need for 
matters of knowledge and skill in English. We should determine 
the ideal qualities of the citizen which may be developed by the 
study of this subject. Such investigations discover the function of 
English. The business and social world have furnished evidence of 
their willingness to assist and to furnish information in the numer- 
ous studies made in other subjects; the Council may initiate and 
direct. If these social studies are properly conceived and initiated, 
they will readily enlist the support of the business, professional, 
and social world, for this problem of effective communication is as 
much their concern as ours. Adults have had to devote so much 
energy to filling the gaps left by the school’s training in English 
that they welcome any indications of a larger conception, on the part 
of the teacher, of what the teaching of English should include. 

The functions of English discovered and precisely defined, the 
next step is to determine the materials which will most effectively 
accomplish the aims for each year. Again, neither individual nor 
group judgment will be sufficient; standards of evaluation should be 
agreed upon as a guide both in selecting and in rejecting from the 
materials already used, and in discovering new. The subject- 


* The Social Objectives of School English, privately printed. 
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matter of the traditional curriculum was evaluated either as to con- 
tent or as tofunction. Owen' points out three fundamental features 
of the old curriculum which made it educative, independent of time 
and condition: it was humanistic, it provided for continuity of 
experience, it had organizing power. 

Once subject-matter is evaluated and graded, the work is only 
half accomplished; its value in attaining the aim must be tested by 
classroom experiment. Scientific facts painstakingly gathered must 
justify the superiority of the chosen material, and methods as well, 
over those which have been rejected. English, so it seems, has been 
lightly touched by the research movement. An illustration may be 
drawn from the field of supervised study. A review of the literature 
of the laboratory method revealed three types of report: first, that 
which recorded individual opinion; second, that which furnished 
statistical studies which used final grades as a criterion of accom- 
plishment; and third, a small body of material which reported class- 
room experiments under controlled conditions. The last group only 
possessed scientific value; in it were found two which concerned 
English: Breed’s? conclusions were unfavorable to the laboratory 
method in English; Heckert’s* contradict those of Breed. Our 
official organ, the English Journal, does not include a single report 
which furnishes objective data on this method. We have, then, no 
scientific conclusions concerning it until other investigations estab- 
lish the validity of one or the other. Both experiments, moreover, 
were conducted with mixed classes; there are no objective data on this 
method for the now-current fast, average, and slow-moving classes. 

And how meager have been our scientific contributions to the 
arguments of those who favor or oppose grouping by ability! 
Already the “experiment” is more than five years old, and we have 
furnished little that is authoritative on its value as a mode of instruc- 
tion. We use the word “enrichment” to describe the course for 
the superior group, yet Rugg’s study in the Yearbook on “Gifted 
Children” reveals that few teachers know what the term really 

* English Journal, April, 1912, pp. 193-202. 

2 “Measured Results of Supervised Study,” School Review, March, April, 1919, pp. 
180-204, 202-354. 


3“The Effects of Supervised Study in English Composition,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, May, 1922, pp. 368-79. 
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means; it is most frequently used to describe additional work of the 
same type. Our attempts to classify pupils on the basis of ability 
have yielded far more than the “fifty-seven varieties.””’ How many 
schools have discovered a satisfactory scheme of rating? ‘Three 
Junior classes of superior, average, and low ability, as measured by 
grades in English for two years, were assigned me this semester. 
Students in each group had rated either A, B, or C the two preceding 
years. The groups revealed interesting discrepancies as regards the 
kind of work predicted by elementary-school teachers, and the 
actual performance of these pupils in high school. Of sixteen A 
pupils who had entered from our own elementary system, seven 
were rated B by their eighth-grade teachers. Of twenty pupils 
whose high-school rating has been C, eight were recommended as 
B pupils. (It should be understood that about one-third of each 
section entered from outside school systems, from which it was 
impossible to obtain comparable standing.) This seems to support 
the recurring statement that teachers frequently fail to recognize 
ability. It does show that of these pupils, half entered high school 
with faulty entrance rating. Scores made by these pupils in 
November on the Terman and the Brown psychological tests seem 
to furnish a more accurate basis for predicting success in English. 
And already, before teachers of English have made any substantial 
contribution to this problem of segregation, are found those among 
us who are pleading for individual instruction as a more satisfactory 
method of handling different levels of ability. 

The discussion, so far, has attempted to show that rapidly chang- 
ing social conditions have made the reconstruction of our curriculum 
inevitable; that its scientific rebuilding demands a careful analysis 
of the interests and abilities of those for whom the course is planned, 
and a searching analysis of what the term “English” means; that 
aims must be discovered in light of the social demands made upon 
the subject; and, finally, that subject-matter must be evaluated and 
graded, and then tested by classroom experiment before it is finally 
selected. Dr. Hosic, whose training and experience have combined 
that of the expert in education and the specialist in English, says: 

My sentiments with regard to the making of an English curriculum are 
something like this: The English curriculum of the high school as it exists at 
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present lacks the sanction of scientific investigation. It is merely the resultant 
of two influences, namely, the college entrance requirements on the one hand 
and, on the other, the attempts of high-school teachers and supervisors to adjust 
the course to the needs of given classes and communities. The present situa- 
tion should be made clearly evident by preliminary study. This should be 
followed by setting up of certain postulates which must then be validated by 
scientific study. Here the trained investigator and the widely experienced 
teacher must collaborate, otherwise the investigator will put the emphasis in 
the wrong place. Above all, he will fail to make a practical interpretation of 
his results. No greater opportunity for service exists for either the investi- 
gator or the teacher at the present time. 

For such a project, the work of years, the Council must face the 
problem of finding a director and workers for this task. To appoint 
a committee of teachers who are already doing full-time work would 
accomplish nothing. The teaching load for many high-school and 
college instructors has increased in the last ten years. Experi- 
mental work in secondary schools is not yet recognized by allowing 
the teacher some freedom from work for investigations which should 
prove helpful to the school and to the profession. A possible solu- 
tion is to provide a chairman, paid from the funds of this body, who 
will devote all of his time for a stated period to organizing and 
beginning the work. 

The Council should be a clearing-house for progressive move- 
ments in English through its various publications and its relation- 
ships with local associations. If the level of English teaching is 
raised, it must come through the influence of professional helps on 
the rank and file of English teachers. How far-reaching are the 
English Journal, the English Bulletin, Tri-State Notes, the New 
England Leaflet, and like publications? Let us hear what those 
interested in these helps have to say. Professor Paul states that 
the normal circulation of the English Bulletin is 2,500; when special 
drives are made it is 3,200. Since it is financed by the University 
of Illinois, there is no subscription price. 

Professor Leonard, who was instrumental in establishing T7i- 
State Notes, says: 

As to the reaching power of the Council and the Journal, it is probably as 
great as it could possibly be in the present unprofessional status of English 
teaching. Asa book man remarked to me when I said that probably textbooks 
could be sold without personal canvassing, ‘“You assume that teachers are inter- 
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ested. I know they are not.” The proportion we do reach is, however, the 
group that is most likely to continue in the profession and is capable of lifting 
it as no huge number of the poorer sort could do. I don’t think that 1o per 
cent of the English teachers in our state get English Notes; very probably 
5 per cent would be nearer right. 

Secretary-Treasurer De Mille speaks for the New England 
Association thus: 

I do not know that I can give you any actual figures as to the percentage of 
English teachers in this section of the country who do not receive the English 
Leaflet. I fear it is rather large. There is a kind of inertia which is extremely 
difficult to overcome, and which in many cases results in failure to respond to 
our appeals, even when the intention is of the best. I don’t think it is alto- 
gether lack of interest; I think it is perhaps the pressure of the imminent task. 
English teachers are a pretty hard-worked lot—especially in the country schools. 
They see the professional paper; they like it; they fully intend to subscribe 
some time. But the months slip by; the incidence of the daily task is a 
constant quantity; and the net result is an exceedingly slow growth of our 
membership list. 

The supervisor of high schools for Illinois, Mr. John Calvin 
Hanna, thinks that a very large percentage of teachers have no 
professional helps. He writes: 

I find, of course, many teachers who are familiar with these publications 
and try to make use of them constantly, but I find some others who presumably 
know nothing about them or at least make very little, if any, use of an) 





of the kind and depend merely on something that they saw done by their pr 
fessors when they were in college. 

As an indication of the reaching power of the Council among 
experienced teachers, two English departments in a large city sys 
tem were asked as to their habits of reading the English Journal. 
In the first school, among twenty-six teachers of English were found: 
one subscriber, eight regular readers, ten occasional readers, seven 
non-readers. The second English department of twenty-eight had 
six regular readers, fifteen occasional readers, and seven non-readers. 

This information reveals, of course, two classes of teachers who 
are not brought into any systematic contact with progressive move- 
ments in English: the inexperienced teacher who is ignorant of such 
helps, and who does not discover the means of coming in contact 
with them; the experienced and frequently successful classroom 
teacher who feels no urge to share with others her effective methods, 
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no need for gleaning from the experiences of others. The first group 
should be the Council’s concern. Might not a wider dissemination 
be effected by more effective co-operation with local organizations, 
by working with state departments of education, by a set program 
of publicity for the coming year ? 

Are there not vital issues concerning English which the Council 
might decide to push vigorously for the year? The increasing 
usualness in the criticism leveled against American speech and the 
American voice convinces one that here is a field to test the mettle 
of any group. One hears everywhere of the slovenliness of our 
speech. The truth of such criticisms is acknowledged, but where is 
there any national effort to improve speech? Local drives help 
individuals or small groups, but the level of the nation’s speech is 
not perceptibly raised. The inevitable place for the reform to 
be effected is in the school. What teachers have been trained to 
teach others the habits of good speech? The public speaking 
teachers, of course, but their number is limited. Only the more 
progressive schools have departments of speech, and even here, only 
a small proportion of the pupils come under the influence of the 
specially trained teacher. The English instructor may be the logical 
one to assume this responsibility. Is he capable of performing this 
work? Bok," after “four days at an important educational con- 
ference in Washington at which many leading educators over the 
country were speakers,’ wrote a protest against the ‘“‘lip-lazy 
American.” He recognizes that a reform must come through the 
schools, but, says he: 

The teachers? How can they teach an art in which they are never trained 
and are themselves almost totally deficient? How many teachers speak 
distinctly ? And if they teach distinct pronunciation and clear enunciation, as 
some claim, why is it that the American is the lip-laziest person in the world ? 

. . . We are known in other countries for our slurring speech and our care- 
lessness of pronunciation, and yet an era of international relations faces our 
children for which we should equip them with all the natural qualities necessary 
for their greatest efficiency. 

What an impetus to good speech is promised in the development 
of a conscience concerning habits of expression among those from 
whom one has a right to expect a feeling for language! A prominent 


t “The Lip-lazy American,” Century, August, 1924. 
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club woman who feels that good English in the home is the most 
effective means of improving speech complains that her husband, 
an Eastern college graduate, has fallen into careless modes of speech 
through association with the Babbitts of business; that in her work 
with various community drives she lapses into the speech of the 
street and includes such expressions as ““They’re all getting into the 
band-wagon.” During a campaign with her children against 
“kinda” and “gotta,” the minister, a dinner guest, used these words 
three times, and a Y.M.C.A. secretary, four times. A fitting climax 
demands a teacher as the third guest; candor compels us to recognize 
the possibility. We lack a “linguistic conscience.” 

Might not this body urge upon educational departments which 
train teachers of English the requirement of a course in speech which 
includes ability to recognize special cases of speech defects? Some 
one has suggested that in course of time the radio may confer the 
benefit of bringing about a standardized pronunciation of the 
American-English language. What a power would lie in teachers 
who were trained in speech! 

When those who have devoted years to the problems of English 
recognize the demands made upon the subject by the social world, 
they are forced to admit that the old curriculum cannot satisfy this 
demand. “For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch him- 
self on it; and the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself 
in it.” It lies within the power of this body to enlarge the con- 
ception of the work of the English teacher, and it is an obligation 
we should be happy to assume, albeit the task is one demanding 
years of effort. 





SYMBOLISM 


A rugged, warpéd, gnarled old pine, on bleak Katahddin’s top; 
Staunch and clear against the sky, it meets the moods of earth 
Odds are great, but close it clings, its roots twined firm and tight. 
“God—help me to keep the faith, and dwell upon the Height.” 


HAYDN S. PEARSON 
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MODERN ENGLISH NOVELISTS: JOSEPH CONRAD 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Joseph Conrad would have been a great man even if he had never 
written a line. A Polish aristocrat, born out of sight and sound of 
the sea, he made up his mind (there is an account of it all in A 
Personal Record) to join the English merchant service. He suc- 
ceeded, rose high in that service, and for years sailed the seas, and 
particularly the tropical seas, as a master-mariner. ‘This was his 
first miracle. ‘The second came when, on his retirement, he devoted 
himself entirely to fiction, and after years of comparative neglect 
gradually won for himself one of the very foremost places in con- 
temporary English letters. The foreigner, writing laboriously in 
a strange tongue, the retired sea-captain, became the idol of the 
English intellectuals, and for the last fifteen years has been recog- 
nized, on both sides of the Atlantic, as one of the great names of 
modern fiction. And whatever recognition he received was entirely 
due to his actual work. He was never associated with any move- 
ment; he took no part in public life; he was always the most retiring 
of men, living as a rule in the heart of the country, miles away from 
hostesses, interviewers, admirers, and gossips; the public was only 
familiar with his unusually striking appearance in photographs; 
he was always aloof, mysterious, putting all his energy into the work 
on hand, a man of letters on the Flaubertian model. 

A great deal has been written about Conrad, who has proved 
himself perhaps the most difficult of all contemporary novelists as a 
subject for criticism, but while his work, some nineteen volumes in 
the collected edition, excluding unfinished and posthumous books, 
has been approached from many different angles, it has rarely been 
examined, if it has been examined at all, in the light of his own 
personal history. Yet this, it seems to me, is at once the shortest 
and easiest method of approach to a difficult, complicated, and 
elusive subject. Conrad, as we have seen, was a Pole, who spent 


13 
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his earliest and most impressionable years on those vast, brooding 
plains, in the heart of a country that has had, and never forgets that 
it has had, a tragic history. If there is one country on earth in 
which tragic destiny, the moving finger of Fate, is an absolute 
reality, and free will only an idle dream or a jest, itis Poland. Yet 
Conrad, as we know, escaped from Poland. But he only moved 
from one vast, brooding plain to another, even more vast, even more 
darkly brooding—the sea. Here, however, he lived for years with 
men who accepted the challenge of Fate, the men of the old sailing 
ships. This is his own description of them: 

Well-meaning people had tried to represent these men as whining over 
every mouthful of their food, as going about their work in fear of their lives. 
But in truth they had been men who knew toil, privation, violence, debauchery 
—but knew not fear, and had no desire of spite in their hearts. Men hard to 
manage, but easy to inspire; voiceless men—but men enough to scorn in their 
hearts the sentimental voices that bewailed the hardness of their fate. It was 
a fate unique and their own; the capacity to bear it appeared to them the privi- 
lege of the chosen! \ Their generation lived inarticulate and indispensable, with- 
out knowing the sweetness of affections or the refuge of a home—and died free 
from the menace of a narrow grave. They were the everlasting children of the 
mysterious sea. .... 


These were his comrades, with whom he was cooped up for months 
at a time and whom he came to know as few of us know anybody, 
and to him they came to represent human nature, or the better part 
of it, man, his protagonist. 

There remained, however, the mysterious sea. And in order to 
understand the development of Conrad’s character and literary 
genius, we have to make an imaginative effort and realize the nature 
of the life Conrad lived for so many years, when his genius was being 
molded by circumstance. We must imagine innumerable nights, 
nights of tropical splendor, nights of hurricane and lightning, nights 
sinister, appalling, vague, beatific, spent on the poop or the bridge 
of one of the leisurely sailing ships; a little lighted space, representing 
humanity and all its hopes and fears and interests, in the middle of 
a great darkness or vague, which whether mild or threatening, 
beautiful or terrifying, is always something alien, outside the life of 
man and indifferent to his fate. In the ship is a tiny human com- 
munity, governed strictly by discipline but with its members living 
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in an intimacy greater than that of most families, so that every man 
there is clearly seen, not as a figure in the street or an acquaintance 
in a club, not even as a friend with whom one occasionally stays, 
but sharply etched against the background of the unknown, with 
all his peculiarities of appearance, speech, and conduct standing out 
in relief. The ship moves on, through a strange pageant of nights 
and days; the sea and the sky change endlessly; all manner of coun- 
tries, from ice-bound coasts to steaming tropical swamps, appear and 
disappear over the horizon; strange ports, fantastic cities, come and 
go like dreams; it is all like a dream, shifting and facing like smoke; 
but the ship remains, with its little company of human souls, the 
ship, a solid reality, remains beneath our feet. 

So much must be realized before we can understand Conrad’s 
chief characteristics as a novelist. When he began writing, in the 
nineties, exotic romance was becoming popular. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, at one sweep had brought in East of Suez; Stevenson had 
dowered the South Sea Islands with a popularity that they have 
never lost; and so writers of romance were hurrying to the ends of 
the earth in search of “local color,” and particularly local color that 
was color. Now it happens that Conrad knew the tropics better 
than he knew any other locality, in particular the Indian Ocean,\the 
Malay Archipelago, and all the islands in that part of the world, and 
the greater number of his stories have some such setting. He had 
too a style, never supremely felicitous in its individual strokes, but 
almost unmatched in some of the qualities necessary for filling in a 
large canvas, with which, using extreme care, he could paint in the 
tropical background, the sinister swamps and jungles, the strange 
beauty of the equatorial seas, romantic atmosphere of every kind, 
in a manner that has not been equaled by any other writer of our 
time.) Owing to circumstance, he had become soaked, as it were, 
in these picturesque settings, this romantic atmosphere, had brooded 
over it for years, and so could recapture it in words at will. Now 
Conrad can be read, and is read (even schoolboys are enjoying 
Typhoon, Tales of Unrest, The Shadow Line, and the rest) for the 
sake of the background, but that is not his secret. He must not 
be confused with lesser writers, the novelists purely and simply of 
“local color.” ‘That, we may say, is almost an accident. Indeed, 
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some of his most notable stories have nothing to do with these 
strange, brilliant, tropical settings. Thus, to name only a few, 
The Secret Agent, Chance, The Arrow of Gold, The Rover, are stories 
with more or less commonplace European backgrounds. Super- 
ficially, we may say that Conrad made his first appeal because he 
combined two kinds of fiction that had not been combined before. 
With all the outward interest and excitement of the romantic story, 
he combined the inward excitement of the psychological story; he 
took his readers to the Indian Ocean and Java, showed them 
strangely colored skies and seas, and alien brown and yellow faces, 
but at the same time he took them into the mind of Smith and 
Robinson and showed them how a mass of tiny fleeting impressions, 
fancies, and thoughts can be far more exciting than whole chapters 
of sword and dagger play, the stock situations of romance. But we 
are still on the surface; we have not yet reached his secret. 

The fact is that Conrad is not simply a teller of tales, content to 
put into narrative form experiences, persons, and backgrounds. He 
does this but he does a great deal more besides. No great novelist 
is simply content to tell a story, however absorbing, rich, and 
fantastic that story may be; he wishes to paint his own picture of 
life, to interpret, however indirectly, the soul of man, to present 
his own individual vision of the world. This vision of life is often 
called a “philosophy of life,”’ and there is no danger in thus calling 
it a philosophy so long as it is borne in mind that it is worlds away 
from the formal “philosophies,” the intellectual interpretations of 
life, with their metaphysics, their ethics, and aesthetics. Conrad 
had no such “philosophy” and would not, I fancy, have hesitated 
to express his contempt for all such systems; nevertheless he saw 
life philosophically and had a philosophical vision of the world 
which every one of his stories, for all their frequently complicated 
action and method of narration, tried to express or body forth. 
He himself remarks: ““Those who read me know my conviction that 
the world, the temporal world, rests on a few very simple ideas: so 
simple that they must be as old as the hills. It rests notably, among 
others, on the idea of Fidelity.’ Indeed, a simple fidelity may be 
said to be the keynote. It runs through the tales, with all their 
apparent variety, their changing persons and backgrounds, like a 









































leitmotif in a modern opera. 
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And in order to see why such ideas 


haunted him, we must turn back to his life, recapturing in our imagi- 
nation that moving ship, that little space of light in the vast brooding 


darkness. 


Now the sailor lives in a world very different from that of the 


ordinary member of civilization. 


In one sense it is much more 


complicated, for it is forever changing, now freezing and benumbing 
the sailor, now scorching him, now lulling him with the gentlest 
breezes, now seeking to destroy him with hail, wind, storm, and 


darkness; a dangerous, fantastic existence. 


But in another sense, it 


is far less complicated, for in place of the tangle of conflicting loyal- 
ties and duties, too intricate to be set down on paper, that confronts 
the ordinary citizen, who owes his allegiance to all manner of 
different groups, in place of this, the sailor has a few simple but 
strictly binding loyalties; he has his duty to his officers (or his 


owners, if he is a master), his companions, his ship. 


/ 


No matter how 


bewildering, mysterious, threatening, and tragic life may seem to 
him, the man whose mind has been formed at sea sees before him a 


course, certain inevitable things to be done, winding its way forward, 
The hero in Lord Jim fails for a ‘season, but then in 


immutable. 


the end redeems himself. 
Nigger of the Narcissus has to do its ordinary duty. 


In spite of everything, the crew in The 


The newly 


appointed captain in that perfect story, The Shadow Line (an excel- 
lent example of Conrad’s atmosphere, for no incident in the narra- 
tive is incredible or supernatural, and yet all the time we feel that 


we are on the edge of unspeakable things, the victims of some 
superhuman antagonist) has to move his ship a few miles or perish 


in the attempt. 


who trust him. And so forth. 
Robert Lynd says, “‘fables of conquest and redemption.” Others, 
such as The End of the Tether, Freya of the Seven Isles, Victory, show 
us the noble-hearted and beautiful going down before the meaning- 


less blows delivered out of the darkness. 


Lingard, in The Rescue, has to keep faith with those 
Some of his stories are, as Mr. 


But all of them show the 


high heroic spirit of man, poised against the vague and perhaps 
hostile background of the universe like the ship against the back- 


ground of the night. 


His simple sailors become something more than 
characters in a thrilling story; they become symbolic figures, body- 
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ing forth Conrad’s stern and heroic view of life. In the following 
picture of the storm from one of his simplest stories, Typhoon, this 
symbolism becomes apparent: 

He [the mate] poked his head forward, groping for the ear of his commander. 
His lips touched it, big, fleshy, very wet. He cried in an agitated tone, “Our 
boats are going now, sir.”’ 

And again he heard that voice, forced and ringing feebly, but with a pene- 

trating effect of quietness in the enormous discord of noises, as if sent out from 
some remote spot of peace beyond the black wastes of the gale; again he heard 
a man’s voice—the frail and indomitable sound that can be made to carry on an 
infinity of thought, resolution and purpose, that shall be pronouncing confident 
words on the last day, when the heavens fall and justice is done—again he hears 
it, and it was crying to him, as if from very, very far: “All right.” 
It is this heroic-tragic spirit, permeating and leavening all his work, 
that sets Conrad apart from all other contemporary novelists and 
gives him a place somewhere among the poets rather than among the 
writers of ordinary fiction. 

The little, lighted deck of a ship is close and familiar, but beyond 
the rail, only a hand’s breadth away, there is mystery. And it is 
this sense of mystery, romantic and fascinating, that Conrad 
achieves in all his stories, whether they are stories of the sea or 
stories of the street. Everything in them is seen in the light of a 
curiously sensitive and individual sense of wonder; nothing is com- 
monplace. Although we may never depart from familiar routine, we 
are always on the edge of something unimaginable; something 
sinister, terrible, beautiful, lurks round every corner; we are in a 
world where everything has a disquieting, unusual significance. It 
is this curious sense that gives Conrad’s work an indefinable charm 
and appeal of its own. ‘There are times, of course, when he is not 
successful in creating this atmosphere, and then we feel that the 
writer is creeping along, as if he were stalking a ghost, too slowly, 
that he is using too many words for a given situation, that what 
appears to be significant to him is not being made equally significant 
to us. This is the weakness of one or two of the long novels. In 
Chance, for example, even setting aside the indirect and perhaps 
teasing manner in which the narrative is presented, we cannot help 
feeling that too many words are being expended on some of the 
situations, that whole sentences and paragraphs are there that 
hardly justify their existence. But for one failure there are scores 
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of successes, in which an astonishing atmosphere is created, subtly, 
step by step. Of its own kind, there is no writing in English to 
equal that picture of the Central African river and jungle in the 
Heart of the Darkness, one of the great short stories of the world. 
At his best, he can give us all the overwhelming horror of the 
best ghost stories without ever bringing on the scene a single 
ghost. 

We have seen that in one particular he is nearer to the great 
poets than he is to the novelists. He is also unlike the great English 
novelists in the fact that his primary aim is not the creation of 
character. This is one reason for the slow growth of his popularity 
with the general novel-reading public, who are almost accustomed 
to thinking of fiction in terms of the characters it makes known to 
them. But in Conrad the emphasis is on situation rather than 
character. He does not evolve a tale simply to show us a certain 
character in action, but has seen the events in his stories, we may 
say, before he has seen the people in them. But that does not mean 
that his personages are nothing better than lay figures put before 
us as an excuse for bringing about a certain situation. He himself 
has said that in most of his stories he insists not on the events, but 
on their effect on the characters concerned. Here we seem to have 
something of a tangle. Conrad’s own statement is largely true; it 
is the effect of an event rather than the event itself with which he is 
chiefly concerned; but this does not mean that he lays the emphasis 
upon character rather than situation. ‘What interests him is the 
mind of a man, an Almayer, a Captain McWhirr, an Axel Heyst, in 
relation to a certain event, the two, man and event, conceived, as 
it were, in a certain atmosphere, and the whole epic thing bodying 
forth his tragic vision of life. Just as the comic view always seems 
to move toward individuality, and so creates memorable figures, 
so too the tragic view moves toward universality so that there comes 
a point when its figures tend to shed their individuality and become 
symbolical, typifying the whole race of men. Conrad can create 
character (though he is always liable to break down badly, as, for 
example, in Victory, where the satanic Mr. Jones never for a moment 
convinces us), but among his peers, the great English novelists, he 
cannot be regarded primarily as a creator of character, but must be 
regarded as the master of a unique tragical-epical narration. 
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It is a little odd to remember now that Conrad, in his early days, 
was accused by the reviewers of a sheer inability to tell a story. 
He suffered at first from the fate of all innovators. Having 
invented, or partly invented, a new method of narration, a method 
extremely subtle and demanding immense care and skill, he was 
accused of wanting sufficient art to cope with the old clumsy form. 
His method, is of course, the oblique method of narration. Instead 
of being given the story direct, as seen by an ideal and imaginary 
spectator or by one of the actors in it relating it in the first person, 
the story comes to us in fragments, picked up here and there, not 
always moving straight forward in time, a curious mosaic-work of 
narrative. The most intricate of the stories, particularly the later 
ones (Chance is the best example of all), are largely in the hands— 
or the mouth—of one Marlowe, a retired sea-captain, of sedentary 
habit and of great intellectual curiosity. It is Marlowe who plays 
the part of chorus, supplying the comment in these stories. To 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages (and both are numerous) 
of this method of story-telling would be to discuss the whole craft 
of fiction; it is sufficient to say that the method was peculiarly 
suitable to Conrad’s need; it enabled him to present us here and 
there with scenes of astonishing vividness and force, against a 
curious fragmentary kind of background, made up of broken 
speeches, hints, odd pictures flashed across the reader’s mind, great 
variations of time and space. 

The more tragic stories gained in poignancy by their being 
related in an apparent jumble (though really, of course, an artful 
selection) of fragments of talk, odd impressions, picked up on the 
verandas of eastern hotels and officers’ homes. Our news of these 
tragic personages seems to filter through slowly as news must do in 
real life; we have to scan the whole world for them, picking up their 
trails here and there; and when at last they go down to their doom, 
the very atmosphere of casual gossip in which the situation is 
placed, the world going on as before, adds immeasurably to its force 
and poignancy. One of the best examples of this is the end of that 
broken idyll, Freyer of the Seven Isles, which flutters out in rumor and 
casual gossip, a mention of a death far away in a London boarding- 
house, leaving the reader sick at heart. 
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Conrad’s influence upon contemporary novelists, though largely 
indirect, has been, and will be, immense. By making it the embodi- 
ment of his own vision of life, by treating its persons and incidents 
with great psychological subtlety, by using every device of a magnif- 
icient prose style to create atmosphere, by his innovations in the 
art of the narrative, he has given romance a new lease of life. It is 
difficult to say where the influence of so great a literary artist, who 
gave all his energy and wit to his work at a time when most authors 
were public performers in half a dozen different directions, will end, 
and it is impossible to begin to trace its ramifications. It is not the 
superficial imitators, the gentlemen busy writing romances of the 
tropics, highly-colored narratives of the Indian Ocean or the South 
Sea Islands, who matter; it is the younger writers, who treat of 
things very different from anything he ever touched, but who 
approach their subject in something of the same spirit, with the same 
curiosity and wonder, pity and admiration, seeing everything in the 
light of their own personal vision, who make us realize the signif- 
icance of that influence. Among the six best first novels I have read 
this last two years or so, at least three showed unmistakable signs 
of that influence, and would not have been the fine tales they were 
had Joseph Conrad never lived and dreamed and labored. 


MODERN DRAMA AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


IRVIN C. POLEY 

My discussion of modern drama will begin with a warning, and I 
shall make no apology for being personal; being personal is often the 
best way of being specific. Some years ago, when I was new to this 
game of ‘‘Englishing” the young, a section of eighth-grade boys and 
I spent a great deal of time on A Midsummer Night’s Dream and As 
You Like It, with some excursions into modern drama. I was 
delighted with their enthusiasm. One of the most histrionically 
gifted left at the end of the year to go to boarding-school. After 
several months in his new environment he wrote me a letter, and 
he meant to be very complimentary when he said: “I miss my Eng- 
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lish class most; the teacher here has know [sic] dramatic ability.” 
Evidently I had spent too much time on drama and not enough on 
spelling; it is easy to let one’s enthusiasm run away with one’s sense 
of proportion. 

In taking up the modern drama in the classroom, I think the 
teacher’s general background is the most important thing. It is 
highly unfortunate if an English teacher is the last person to know 
that a first-rate play is being produced in the neighborhood; highly 
unfortunate, that is, unless the teacher is canny enough to encour- 
age pupils to keep him informed of what they find interesting in the 
world about them. But a mutual interchange of information is best. 
A quick and painless way for teachers to keep informed about the 
professional theater is reading Robert Benchley’s column in Life. 
His “‘Confidential Guide” contains some brilliant two-line criticisms, 
and his longer reviews are delightfully discerning. It was Benchley 
who said that plays in Russian were so much more satisfactory than 
those in German or in French; in the latter you were always strain- 
ing to catch the ten words you remembered from high school, while 
in the Russian plays you knew you were beaten at the start. 

Ignorance of current professional drama is costly, for children 
distrust the judgment of one who admires all classical plays and who 
is disapproving or ignorant of all modern ones. Every age has been 
considered by some of its critics one of decadence, and this has, of 
course, been often true. Let us be wise enough to see, however, 
that, theatrically speaking, this is the Golden Age of Now; not 
since the Elizabethans has there been such a general outburst of 
dramatic vitality. Among our English-writing dramatists in this 
first quarter of the twentieth century, we have representatives of 
the older school in Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones; we find Yeats 
and Synge high among the Irish group; we have Barrie, whose Peler 
Pan is surely immortal, and Granville Barker and Galsworthy; we 
bow to Shaw more profoundly than ever, because, just as we had 
decided that he could never again equal Candida or Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion, he, as always, surprised us by coming back 
magnificently with Saint Joan. Lord Dunsany has introduced a 
note of wonder in a realistic age; although John Drinkwater has so 
far been unable to repeat his success, he has one fine play to his 
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credit; Clemence Dane offers her thought-provoking Bill of Divorce- 
ment; and Milne has on his tally the most delightful comedy of 
recent seasons, Mr. Pym Passes By. Among the older names in 
America are Augustus Thomas, William Vaughn Moody, whose Great 
Divide has moments of greatness, Clyde Fitch, Percy MacKaye, 
whose Scarecrow is unforgettable and whose Tomorrow ought to 
be forgotten. Eugene O’Neill confuses the critical verdict by his 
unevenness, but Beyond the Horizon, Anna Christie, and The Emperor 
Jones are of authentic importance. In spite of her deep sincerity, 
Susan Glaspell misses greatness in Inheritors. There are many 
others—Jesse Lynch Williams, Lewis Beach, Rachel Crothers. 

I hope that anyone who thinks that the present drama is at a low 
ebb will consider for a moment the past season in New York. 
Among the classics, besides the never-too-familiar repertoire of 
Sothern and Marlowe, we had their production of Cymbeline; we 
had adequate performances of Macbeth and Antony and Cleopatra; 
we had the superb Juliet of Jane Cowl and the inspired Hamlet of 
John Barrymore; we had Walter Hampden surprising even his most 
ardent admirers by his Cyrano; we had the modern Russian classics 
done to the hilt by the Moscow Art Theater; we had a charming 
revival of the earliest American comedy, Fashion, which stunned 
even its producers by proving a financial success. 

Among the plays of historical or literary background, there were 
Queen Victoria, Drinkwater’s Robert E. Lee, Sancho Panza, and 
Saint Joan. We had modern European comedy at its best in The 
Swan and Outward Bound; we had satire of American life in The 
Show-off and in Kaufman and Connolly’s delightful Beggar on 
Horseback; we had the Pulitzer Prize play, Hell-bent fer Heaven, 
the best of a group of plays from an unworked vein, the southern 
mountains; we had the greatest spectacle of all time, The Miracle. 

Thus by choosing wisely, we teachers will find the professional 
theater—at least in the big cities—a help rather than a hindrance 
to our pupils. I agree with Walter Pritchard Eaton in finding the 
amateur stage a greater foe to dramatic progress than the pro- 
fessional. An example of this dangerous form of commercialism is 
found in a high-school English teacher who, in order to raise money 
for a new grandstand, or, to find a play without royalty having 
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parts for “two males and seventeen females,” allows her pupils to 
waste time in producing—shall we say ?>—The Old Maids’ Picnic. 

The matter of selecting a play has many pitfalls. You remem- 
ber how Carol Kennicott tried to force culture down the throat of 
Main Street with Androcles and the Lion. But if Gopher Prairie 
(and the Gopher Prairie we know may have many thousands of 
inhabitants) has been accustomed to The New Hired Man at Pump- 
kin Center or even Charley's Aunt, don’t jump to Maeterlinck and 
Dunsany. ‘Try some plays of popular appeal that at the same time 
are respectably written and capable of providing genuine entertain- 
ment for the most cultivated. Try some short plays like The 
Florist Shop (a product of the “47 workshop’’) or Barrie’s Twelve 
Pound Look or that charming little play, The Philosopher of Butter- 
biggans, which can be found in The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. 
Among the longer plays Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, A Successful 
Calamity, and even W. S. Gilbert’s too-much-neglected farce, En- 
gaged, are good stepping-stones. 

Turning to the directing of plays and the few essentials children 
need to know about acting, I have found valuable suggestions in 
Louis Calvert’s Problems of the Actor, which is both readable and 
illuminating. It has hints for the teacher on such points as listen- 
ing on the stage, which is a thing most children find difficult—even 
those who speak their lines intelligently. I remember all too vividly 
an amateur performance of Nicholas Nickleby, in which many small 
boys were used in the Dotheboys Hall scene. As each cringed 
forward to Squeers, he held out a trembling hand quite convincing- 
ly. Just as soon, however, as he returned to his corner of the stage, 
he began to smile happily at his mother in the audience, and Richard 
Mansfield himself as Squeers could not have kept the illusion un- 
broken. It is almost impossible for children acting in the open air 
to exaggerate their listening, for there all the body movements 
must be emphatic, as in the movies or the opera. When playing in- 
doors, some of the more ardent may need a word of restraint; if they 
watch the best professionals, they will see how few movements they 
make. A good general rule in listening is to keep your eyes on the 
speaker, really consider what he is saying, but don’t move unless it 
means something. Youngsters will also need to be shown how to 
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pick up cues promptly; they usually think this means to speak 
faster. Unless warned, a few overzealous ones will want to learn 
all their lines immediately, and put the expression in afterward. 
For them I have found useful a reference to Maude Adams, who 
said that she had never consciously memorized one line of any part. 
She always thought about how she was going to say each speech so 
often and tried it in so many different ways so many times that, 
when the actual words were needed, they were hers. 

There are some pitfalls to be avoided by a teacher putting on a 
school play. When there are many minor parts, time can be 
saved by rehearsing the principals separately. If children with 
small parts have to wait around unreasonably, their boredom 
frequently results in disorder and in distracting the people on the 
stage. The crowd-scenes can best be worked up in the last few 
rehearsals. Much, however, can sincerely be said of the value of 
little parts, and care should be taken not to spoil the stars. A 
society should be formed to prevent titterwits from telling any 
amateur who gets through without gibbering that he ought to go 
on the professional stage. 

Whatever question there is of the legitimacy of elaborate pro- 
ductions at educational institutions, I am sure that it is valuable 
not only to read and act plays in the classroom, but, occasionally, 
to give them sufficient finish to make them interesting to another 
section of the class or to a morning-assembly group. ‘To motivate 
the work, I try to keep on my desk interesting material such as 
pictures from the plays they are reading or studying. I have read 
aloud frequently The Admirable Crichton, which boys always love, 
and I find the other Barrie plays are often borrowed. 

I also see value in writing plays in the classroom. Professor 
Baker, of Harvard, has written the indispensable book on the 
subject, Dramatic Technique; it is invaluable for adult students of 
play construction. I think it was this book that first brought to 
my attention the fact that the soliloquy in the older plays has been 
replaced often by the telephone. Children love to have this sort 
of thing pointed out tothem. Barrie has burlesqued its overuse by 
modern dramatists in his amusing trifle, A Slice of Life. In that 
he has Ethel Barrymore go to the phone and say something like 
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this: ‘Hello, operator, it doesn’t matter whom I’m connected with: 
I just want the audience to know that I’m Mrs. Hyphen-Smith, 
that my first husband is dead, and that my second husband is on 
the verge of suicide because of my losses at cards.” 

As a stimulus to amateur playwrighting, some teachers may be 
interested to know that the National Tuberculosis Association is 
this winter offering a prize of $100 to the high school one of whose 
pupils writes the best play on the general subject of health. In 
the manual there are some ideas that may be suggestive of plots; 
for example: “A boy will die unless an operation of blood trans- 
fusion is immediately performed. Six of the healthiest boys in 
school are examined to select the one best fitted to save the life.”’ 
Although the lines are usually half-quoted to exalt the importance 
of the play itself, Hamlet considered that 

the play [was] the thing 
To catch the conscience of the king. 
Artists cannot help showing their sympathies in what they write, 
and it is conceivable that an ardent health crusader might write 
a good play. To me, however, in the sense Hamlet did not mean it, 
the play is the thing. 

In the school I am connected with, we exhibit every spring our 
best samples of student playwrighting. Two years ago one sec- 
tion of the seventh grade wanted to do an old English fair; the 
other wanted scenes from Robin Hood. The two student com- 
mittees finally saw the possibilities of having the archery contest in 
Robin Hood performed before a lord and lady at the fair; they 
found a unifying title in Robin Hood at the Fair. This year we had 
an outdoor pageant in which a bored John and Jane met a Bookworm 
who, by a mere clap of the hands, was able to call forth scenes from 
various children’s classics such as Little Women, The Prince and the 
Pauper, Treasure Island (the eleven-year-old, ear-ringed, red- 
bandannaed pirates made vivid spots of color), Tom Sawyer, and 
Alice in Wonderland. In the end the Pied Piper lured over the hill 
not only the children of Hamelin, but all the other book-characters, 
and finally Jane and John, so that only the little Bookworm was left 
to give an epilogue. I wish there were time to do more than 
mention two ninth-grade dramatizations—trival versions—of Haw- 
thorne’s Featheriop, and tell of the authors’ surprise when they 
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discovered that Percy MacKaye’s imagination had been stirred 
by the same theme. 

May I close with some reasons for teaching the drama?  Voice- 
control and clear enunciation acquire interest when they are needed 
for playing a coveted réle. In many cases there is some loss of 
self-consciousness; I have seen five active eighth-grade boys, while 
playing the four lovers and the fairy queen in A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, keep on gravely sleeping, with nary a pinch or a poke, 
until it was time for them to awake. After a successful public or 
semi-public performance, there is often a gain in self-control (self- 
control, by the way, is not the same thing as apathy). Some chil- 
dren are comforted to know that nervousness in itself is not a bad 
sign, and that Blanche Bates says she acts every night with icy 
hands. But nerves must be held in check. 

Many of us have accepted the worthy use of leisure as one of the 
seven main objectives of secondary education. My chief hope in 
teaching the drama is that boys and girls will grow up to be better 
consumers. In appreciating an art, one is helped by having prac- 
ticed it never so falteringly; we know some of the difficulties. We 
want fewer people who, because they prefer Forbes-Robertson’s 
Hamlet, dismiss Sothern’s or Hampden’s with a phrase. Someone has 
well said that the Theater Guild’s greatest contribution has been not 
Liliom, not John Ferguson, not Mr. Pym Passes By, not Peer Gynt, 
not any other of its good plays finely produced, but the building up 
of a public that will make it possible for such plays to live. No 
matter what we teachers of English do, our pupils, with few excep- 
tions, will be play-readers and theater-goers; to try to make them 
discriminating ones is part of our varied and difficult task. 


A LABORATORY EXPERIMENT IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


ELMER C. STAUFFER 


During the time that the experiment herein described was in prog- 
ress, my pupils were the usual ninth-grade pupils of the average city 
high school. There was the usual mixture of races, religions, ages, 
degree of intelligence, and variations in home backgrounds ranging 
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from homes of culture and refinement to those which pass for homes 
in that mysterious region of poverty, pathos, and sin “back-o’-the- 
yards.” My duty was to teach these children the beginning course 
in English composition; my problem was to find a method of teaching 
a class that included Tim, the boy who “had never read a book and 
never wanted to, neither,” and Jessie, the girl who had bought and 
read every book on our approved list of books. Obviously the same 
method would not meet the needs of both; there was little common 
ground of interest or experience. 

The books on methods in teaching English seemed to contain 
nothing that just fitted my case. They told me that papers correct 


ed by the teacher and not revised by the pupils were valueless and 
that corrections made in writing were of little avail. Is there a 
teacher anywhere that does not know these things out of his own ex 
periences! My problem then was, How can I make the corrections 
orally, and see that the pupils rewrite the papers in accordance with 


the corrections of the teacher ? 

Again the books failed to help me. They told me, of course, that 
personal conferences between pupils and teachers are essential to the 
successful teaching of English composition. But, in my case, per 
sonal conferences were out of the question. I was teaching in a high 
school housed in a building designed for a school of two thousand 
pupils but compelled to accommodate a school of thirty-five hun 
dred. The school provided no place for such conferences; the pupils, 
with their already crowded programs, had no time for conferences; 
they could come to their teacher of English but one period a day; 
whatever they and the teacher did had to be done in that period. 

To hold the conferences during the regular class period seemed 
just as impracticable as to hold the conferences outside of class, be 
cause, during the time that the teacher would be busy with one boy, 
there would be twenty-nine others who had to be kept busy. More 
writing would have kept the pupils busy, of course, but it would have 
overwhelmed the teacher with papers and would have destroyed any 
system of conferences. I thus set myself to work to devise a plan of 
conducting the classroom exercises that would let me confer with every 
pupil on each one of his pieces of written work, in my own classroom, 
during the regular class period, and that would, however, provide some- 
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thing for every other pupil to do while the individual conferences were in 
progress. With this end in view the following system was worked out. 

Books of suitable character, so placed that the pupils could get 
them in a moment when they entered the room, and so marked that 
they could be replaced in a moment when the recitation was over, 
seemed the first need. All the pupils could read without help; a book 
can be taken up and laid down almost at will. 

Our school authorities do not provide classroom libraries, how- 
ever, so that I had to provide my own books. ‘They were to be found 
in second-hand bookstores at a very low cost. Two hundred were 
used in the experiment. On the back of each one a conspicuous 
number was placed, to aid the pupil in identifying his book at a 
glance and, if necessary, at a distance. They were then placed on 
shelves divided into bins large enough for five books, so that no book 
could fall down and delay putting the others back on the shelves just 
inside the door of the classroom. 

The method of using the books was very simple. On the first 
day that the class met, the pupils were allowed to select books. The 
books selected were withdrawn from circulation until the individual 
pupils had finished them. Each pupil registered his book on a spe- 
cial card prepared in the school printing-shop. ‘This card he then 
placed in a file provided for that purpose. When he had finished 
reading the book, he wrote a short review of it on the remainder of 
the card. This report he handed to the teacher, who read it at lei- 
sure and used it as the basis of a conference with the pupil. The 
card, when completed, contained the following data: 


PU Ds 6 ces atavwea da ... Number of book............ 
er Date withdrawn............ 
) ) ( ornare 0 fee 


Date completed............ 
A review of the book, containing about 150 words. 


A typical recitation was as follows. The pupils came into the room, 
got their books from the case, took their seats, and began to read. 
While they were taking their places I was putting on the blackboard 
the principle to be studied that day. When the class had assembled 
I called the attention of all to the work as outlined on the board, and 


presented the lesson to them. They then set to work writing the 
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assignment for the day. As soon as the most rapid worker had com- 
pleted his work he came to the desk for a conference. I glanced over 
what he had written, and if it was up to the standard he took his 
seat and resumed his readings. If his work was not approved, he 
returned to his seat and revised it. ‘Thus the pupils would come in 
turn, until every piece of work had been personally approved or re- 
jected. I have chairs at both sides of my desk; one pupil takes his 
place while I am conferring with another; thus practically no time is 
lost. If the assignment for the day is a piece of “homework,” the 
procedure is the same, except that the first pupil to enter the door 
comes to the desk for a conference on his work as soon as he has de- 
posited his books on his desk. 

The advantages of this plan over others were as follows: 

First, it eliminated the necessity for disciplining a class. I do 
not remember having to reprove a single boy for inattention to his 
work in the three years that the plan has been in use. 

Second, it greatly reduced truancy among the pupils in the classes 
using it, in spite of the fact that the pupils who came to my classes 
had to travel the length of a city block outside of the buildings—a 
condition favorable to truancy. 

Third, it enabled us to do much more work. We did all the work 
that our course outlines, and the pupils in the classes read an average 
of three and one-third books a semester. They wrote a book report 
and held one or more personal conferences with the teacher on every 
book read. 

Fourth, it helps develop reading habits. Pupils frequently begin 
to read a book on Thursday or Friday. They want to finish it, and 
go to the library and draw the book for week-end reading. Ina class 
of twenty-eight two-year vocational boys, only one had a library card 
at the beginning of a semester; all but one had cards at the close of 
the semester. Among the books is The History of the Telephone by 
Herbert N. Casson. I gave it to a boy who said he had never read 
a book through. He read that one, became interested in the tele- 
phone, and has declared that his life-work will be the invention of a 
one-wire telephone. Books on telephony are now his hobby. I en- 
courage him to read them, but I cannot help him with the scientific 
problems that he meets. He sees the necessity of going to high 
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school four years instead of two, and has changed his registration 
accordingly. 

Fifth, it reduces the number of failures, for the teacher can give 
his time to those that need it most. And for the few who do fail the 
sting is removed. They know why they have failed and wherein their 
weakness lies. They have had abundant opportunities to talk their 
trouble over, kindly, personally, face to face with the teacher, and 
they are satisfied that repeating the work will help. 

Sixth, I believe it helps to form habits of careful workmanship. 
Pupils, who it seems are as indolent as they are permitted to be and 
as energetic as they are required to be, soon learn that the only way 
to have their written work approved at the first reading is to do it 
according to an acceptable standard. This standard they soon begin 
to reach without having to revise or to re-write. 

But to be completely successful the method ought to be used by 
all the teachers in a school system. Slight changes might be neces- 
sary for the English of the second and third years, but the essential 
details need not be different. Teachers can hardly be asked to pur- 
chase their own books, nor can school boards be asked to purchase a 
set foreach teacher. But several rooms can be fitted up with books, 
and one teacher can follow another until the “laboratory” has been 
used as many times as there are periods in the school day. 


WHAT IS THE PANACEA? 
LUCIA B. MIRRIELEES 


Many worthy gentlemen have proved beyond doubt, in the pages 
of the English Journal and elsewhere, that the prospective teachers 
of English issuing from our universities are not beyond reproach in 
matters of grammar, spelling, and sentence-structure. Mr. Leonard 
in a recent study" made of “Seniors and graduates practically all of 
whom had had one or more years’ experience in high-school teach- 
ing,’’ showed that “many teachers do constantly and seriously mis- 
correct.” 

tS. A. Leonard, “How English Teachers Correct Papers,” English Journal, XII 
(1923), 517-32. 
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This last statement is disturbing. Yet one must believe it after 
gleaning from Mr. Leonard’s article that 10 per cent of his college 
students tested failed to correct ‘‘them apples,” that 20 per cent 
ignored “sunsets like they have,” that 21 per cent admitted “leave 
it go,” and that 38 per cent considered a “comma sentence” correct. 
Slowly, aided, mayhap, by the repetition of similar errors made by 
student-teachers under my observation, I have adjusted myself to 
the unpalatable belief. For long I had fondly cherished the hope 
that their idiosyncrasies in matters of agreement, their innocence of 
grammatical principles were individual peculiarities. 

When the pleasing theory of individual idiosyncrasy had, by the 
array of numbers and percentages, been shattered, I turned from 
that lost ideal and began a search for the panacea. The remedy ap- 
peared obvious. To eradicate the prospective teacher’s habit of 
grammarless constructions, more college composition was, clearly, 
necessary. Though I admitted that the fact was almost self-evident, 
an investigation seemed advisable. The question was, apparently, 
what relation exists between the amount of composition that teach- 
ers-to-be have completed in college and their ability to use English 
correctly and recognize the grammatical principles underlying their 
choice? I turned to Mr. Charters’ Diagnostic Language and Gram- 
mar Tests. 

Three Pacific Coast universities, two state universities, and a 
class A endowed institution were selected, and the Verb and Pronoun 
Tests, Form I, were given to three groups of prospective teachers, 
numbering sixty-one in all. Each student stated the number of 
units of Freshman composition and the number of units in advanced 
composition completed. The data looked interesting. I contem- 
plated the situation. My question was: Given this data, what is the 
relation existing between (1) the amount of college composition com- 
pleted by the prospective teachers, and (2) their ability to correct 
the common blunders in speech, and (3) their ability to recognize the 
grammatical principles underlying that correction ? 

Every age has its oracle of Delphi; therefore I hurried with my 
array of data to the oracle of the twentieth century, and awaited a 
convincing negative or affirmative answer. Before the oracle spoke, 
three sets of correlations were made. First, the number of semester 
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hours of college composition completed by each student was corre- 
lated with the number of the student’s errors in correction of the 
speech blunders (such as who for whom, lay for lie, etc). Second, the 
number of semester hours in composition was correlated with the 
number of errors made by the student in recognition of the gram- 
matical principle underlying the correction. Third, the number of 
errors in recognition of the correct principle was correlated with the 
number of errors in correction of speech errors. 

The first correlation, that of number of composition hours com- 
pleted and number of errors made in correction of common blunders, 
gave a coefficient of correlation of +.0167+.127, practically a zero 
correlation. There was no uncertainty about this answer. It 
showed conclusively that the amount of composition completed in 
college did not affect the students’ ability to recognize the common 
blunders of speech. Another illusion toppled. The second correla- 
tion, that of the number of composition hours completed and the 
number of errors made in the selection of the correct grammatical 
principle, gave a coefficient of correlation of +.3594.111. Since 
advanced college composition deals with questions of structure and 
style and, naturally, is in no sense a drill course in English grammar, 
it seemed reasonable that the correlation should be low. My hope 
for the panacea revived faintly. The third correlation, that of num- 
ber of errors in correction of blunders and the number of errors in 
selection of the grammatical principle, gave a coefficient of correla- 
tion of +.806+.045. There, as my grandmother would have said, 
I felt that the oracle had “‘done himself proud.”” From this high 
correlation and negligible probable error it became obvious that a 
knowledge of grammatical principles did materially assist the student 
to determine correct forms. This statement refers only to written 
work where time for reflection and application of grammatical knowl- 
edge may overcome incorrect speech habits. 

However damaging slips in speech may be, I have observed that 
it is the written errors made by the student-teacher upon the pupil’s 
theme that brings the irate parent to the schoolroom. Perhaps the 
reflection seems unworthy. But, pacifist that I am, I welcome any 
armor that will protect a student-teacher from marking as wrong a 
discriminating use of the subjunctive, or keep her from marring the 
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edge of a paper written by the daughter of a leading philologist with 
such a comment as this: “If anyone would use there eyes, they will 
see more than the above.”’ 

The oracle has spoken. Where do its answers point? Does a 
knowledge of correct usage come from the study of advanced college 
composition? It does not; witness a correlation of +.0167+.127. 
Does increased knowledge of grammar come from the study of ad- 
vanced college composition? Perhaps; witness a correlation of 
+.359+.111. Does a knowledge of grammatical principles assist 
in recognition of correct forms of speech? Yes. To that question 
the oracle gives a strident, insistent affirmative; +.806+.045 is no 
ambiguous reply. The prospective teacher needs a knowledge of 
grammar—a reasonable, sensible grammar. 

Where under the present system does the prospective teacher of 
English have an opportunity of learning those fundamental facts of 
grammar and syntax that would be an unfailing guide to correct 
forms of speech? Before the end of the eighth grade? Imperfectly 
perhaps, yes. Since, however, the college Freshman enters un- 
acquainted, for the most part, with the grammatical reasons for the 
errors marked in his papers, it becomes apparent that those grade- 
school facts have not been permanently mastered. Does he learn 
grammar and syntax in the ninth grade? No; that year is, in part, 
given over toa “review” of grammar. In the tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
grades? No; for that work is “covered” in the work of the ninth. 
In Freshman English at college? No; thereisa “‘review’’; grammar 
and syntax are not learned, merely refreshed. And so the prospec- 
tive teacher goes on through college, goes out to teach, “reviews” 
grammar when it is required, basing her teaching largely upon those 
facts which she was able to pick up in a teachers’ course in “‘Teaching 
English in High School,” and her pupils come to college, innocent of 
grammatical principles other than the one, “it sounds right,” and in 
turn go out to teach pupils, who, etc. 

Is this a pessimistic view? When 11 per cent of the prospective 
teachers in three universities mark a verbless group of words a com- 


plete sentence; when 41 per cent fail to recognize the principle vio- 
lated in the sentence 


e 


I seen a robin’; when 78 per cent fail to recog- 
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nize the principle involved in the sentence “It is whom?” I think 
one may well doubt if these teachers have ever learned the funda- 
mental facts that govern our language. 

Is there not a place in the universities training prospective teach- 
ers for a simple, practical study of grammar and syntax? A few 
universities require such a course. Perhaps this study should come 
earlier. The eighth grade, the high school, may be a more suitable 
place. But if students soon to begin the teaching of English do not 
know—as tests would seem to indicate they do not—the essential 
facts of our language, would it not be wise to offer them the oppor- 
tunity of learning those facts before they begin teaching others ? 


. . if gold ruste, what shall yren do? 
For if a priest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wonder is a lewed man to ruste. 


There is another point, truly a delicate one, that should here be 
considered. One would not demand of the teacher-to-be that he sell 
no bread in order to feed his soul with hyacinths, but is there not a 
practical objection to a university’s putting its stamp of approval 
upon a future teacher of English who emerges from its gates with the 
flowers of ‘‘advanced composition: essay, short story, dramatic writ- 
ing,” or that strange thing called “creative writing,’ but without, 
also, one wholesome loaf of grammar and syntax? This loaf may 
not aid his soul, but should it not be demanded of him that he may 
nourish future pupils? As I said, the point is a delicate one. Far 
be it from me to encourage the task-master, the joy-killer in high- 
school composition teaching. Far better is it that teacher and pupil 
alike remain in happy ignorance. In the poem, however, one can 
but remember bread and flower were both recommended. 

And what of the panacea? When the oracle speaks, I listen; 
hence I have begun to prepare for a course which will not, but which 
I wish might be, announced as: “English Grammar: Nothing 
learnéd, just plain common sense.” 
































LESSON ON MILTON’S “L’ALLEGRO” 
























DORA V. SMITH 


In spite of much that has been said about the futility of expecting high- 
school students to appreciate or even to enjoy a study of Milton’s “L’Allegro,” 
the following lesson was attempted with the Senior literature class in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota High School in the belief that there is much in the poem 
which should appeal tremendously to the adolescent boy or girl, and which ; 
should call to his attention very strikingly those qualities which make for great- 
ness in literature. 

The most difficult problem involved in the undertaking is the clearing away 
of serious handicaps in the matter of classical allusions. It would be worse than 
useless, clearly, to send a class, even of high-school Seniors, home to struggle 


a= 
= 


with the poem alone, and to expect them to discover anything 
delight in lines fraught with so much difficulty—difficulty which the now pro- 
verbial footnotes would seem to enhance rather than to diminish. 

The method followed was to read the poem aloud in class, that the first 
impression might be one of real pleasure, each student preparing as his part in 
the lesson one of the allusions given in the footnotes to this discussion. No 
student saw the poem until he reached the classroom, but each was assured 
that much of our enjoyment on the following day would depend upon the clarity 
and interest of his presentation of his topic. He was warned, also, that he would 
be expected to discuss in class only that part of his topic which he should dis- 
cover to have direct bearing upon the particular lines in question in the next 
day’s lesson. 

As general preparation for the day’s work, the class as a whole was give 
the following assignment: 


lV! 


1. Consider carefully this question: If you were to write an essay on your ideally 
happy mood, what time of year would you choose, where would you be, and what would 
you be doing ? 

2. Secure some idea of English country and English country life by reading Irving 
essay, “Rural Life in England,” to be found in his Sketch Book, copies of which are in 
the library downstairs. 

3. Spend some time in looking over the collection of books and pictures posted 
downstairs in the library. How does English country seem to differ from Minnesota 
country ? 

The list of illustrative material used is as follows: 

Pictures: 


“The Song ot the Lark,”’ Jules Breton 
“The Dance of the Nymphs,” J. B. Corot 
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“The Fringe of the Moor,” Sir J. E. Millais 
“Gemusegarten,’’ Anton Mauve 
“Windsor Castle,”’ Keeley Halswelle 
“Sweet is Evening’s Tranquil Spell,”” David Murray 
““Morning in a Berkshire Meadow,” Alfred East 

i “The Cast Shoe,” G. H. Mason 
“A Spring Roundelay,” E. A. Hornel 


Two large pictures in color of Anne Hathaway’s cottage. 


Bookseller, Stratford, England. 
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Apply William Stanton, 


Two sepia pictures, ‘““The Thames from Richmond” and “Windsor Castle.” Apply 


H. Johnson, 47 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 


Postcards of the English hunting season (color), James Henderson & Sons Ltd., 


' “Hunting” Series 10. Raphael Tuck postal cards, Oilette Series on “Shakespeare’s 


Country” (English cottages). Apply H. Johnson as above. 


Books: 


The Cottage Homes of England. Drawn by Helen Allingham and described by 


Stewart Dick. London: Edward Arnold, 1909. 


England. By Frank Fox. London: A. & C. Black, 1914. 


Happy England. Painted by Helen Allingham and described by Marcus B. Huish. 


London: A. & C. Black, 1903. 


Shakespeareland. Pictured by Ernest Haslehust and described by Walter Jerrold. 


London: Blackie & Son. 


Our Beautiful Homeland. Series of books on English scenes, by Haslehust and 


others. London: Gresham Publishing Co. 


Milton’s “L’Allegro,” illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. Century Magazine, 


December, 1901. 
City life pictures: 
“A Medieval Tournament” 
“Walter Raleigh Spreads His Cloak for Elizabeth” 


“Shakespeare Performing before Queen Elizabeth and Her Court” 


During the class hour the students sat in a circle and discussion was as free 


and informal as possible. Students were not called on to recite what they had 


prepared, but were encouraged to contribute freely whatever they had discov- 
ered, that the enjoyment of the poem by the class as a whole might be as great 


as possible. There were twenty-two Seniors in the class. 


LESSON ON MILTON’S “L’ALLEGRO”’ 


Teacher: Milton is going to try in this poem to describe what to him is an 


ideal mood; that is, to spend the day in the way he would most like to spend it 
if he wanted to be very happy. He calls the poem “L’Allegro.” You see the 
title is taken from the Italian. What do you think of that name, Henry,' 


from what you have found out about “‘allegro”’ ?? 


t Names of students are all assumed. 


2 The topic assigned was to look up “allegro”’ and be ready to explain its meaning. 
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Henry: I think it is a pretty good name for this poem because it symbolizes 
his title quite well. It means fast and snappy, and light, and quick actions and 
motions, and that is just what this poem ought to have in it. 

Teacher: When you see “‘allegro”’ at the top of a piece of music, what does 
it mean to you? 

Henry: It means it is going to be fast and light and airy. 

Teacher: That is just the sort of thing Milton is going to discuss in this 
poem, something that is light and beautiful, and describes his ideally happy 
mood. Now, I asked you, in preparation for the reading of this poem, to 
decide, if you were writing on a happy mood, what time of year you would 
choose, what you would be doing, and where you would be. What did you 
decide, Grace ? 

Grace: Why, I think spring, and I would probably be at the lake. 

Teacher: How many did choose spring? (Count.) 

Eighteen people chose spring. Grace would be in the country. How many 
decided you would be in the country? Fourteen; that’s interesting. Did you 
decide what you would be doing there, Grace ? 

Grace: No, I didn’t. 

Teacher: Well, who else decided on that? Mary? 

Mary: I should be where I could see beautiful scenery—under a tree and 
just look out in the distance and see all the scenery. 

Teacher: So your chief delight would be scenery. Would anyone choose 
anything different from spring in the country ? 

Isabel: 1 don’t know whether it would be spring or summer, but I think I’d 
be in swimming. 

Teacher: That would be one thing you could doin the country. But didn’t 
anyone choose anything besides spring in the country? Did you, Marion? 

Marion: Yes; I chose late summer. I thought of being out in the country 
or at a girls’ camp, and I chose evening when the moon was probably up, or it 
was a starlit night. I would be talking with a group of girls or I would be with 
the group around the camp fire. 

Teacher: You would be a little more pensive than lively ? 

Marion: Yes. 

Teacher: That is interesting. When we study Milton’s poem on his pensive 
mood, we shall see how it coincides with yours. Did anyone choose a different 
time ? 

Stanley: I took late summer or early fall in northern Minnesota, early in 
the morning, going fishing. 

Teacher: You people are much more poetical than you know, or else poets 
are much more human than you think. When the poets want to describe an 
ideally happy mood, they seem most of the time to choose the country in the 
daytime in the spring. That is just what Milton chooses here. It is interesting 
to see how nearly our ideas coincide with his. 
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Suppose you are getting ready for this ideally happy time. Suppose you 
have been in school all morning; things haven’t gone very well, and you are 
not feeling very happy when you start out. What is the very first thing you'll 
have to do if you are to realize this happy mood to which you are looking 
forward ? 

Grace: Forget school and all your worry. 

Teacher: That is what Milton does in the very beginning of this poem. He 
decides that the first thing to do is to get rid of everything that will handicap 
him in getting into the mood that he wants to enjoy. Now let’s look at the 
poem. We shall read just the first part of it. 

(Teacher reads in tone representing loathing or disgust.) 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

’Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks and sights unhold! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings 
And the night-raven sings; 

There under ebon shades and low-browed rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

What are some of the things in the first few lines which make you feel that 
Melancholy is quite out of tune with this happy mood to which he is looking 
forward ? 

George: Blackest midnight and horrid shapes and shrieks and sights are 
unholy to his happy mood. 

Teacher: Yes; is there anything else there that you think is good in describ- 
ing Melancholy ? 

June: The allusion to Cerberus; he was a dog that guards the gate of hell." 
Milton uses that to show extreme melancholy. 

Teacher: What do you think of choosing the three-headed dog that guards 
the gate of hell, and Midnight, to be the parents of Melancholy, Marion ? 

Marion: It is very appropriate. As he wants to bring out a very great 
contrast, it works very well. 

Teacher: How do you like the Stygian cave for the birthplace of 
Melancholy ?2 

Charles: The Stygian river, or the river Styx, is the river that is the bound- 
ary between the lower regions and the upper regions. The river is supposed 
to hold a tenth of the water that isin the ocean. Some writers say that it comes 
over a terrible cliff and dashes on the rocks below and then goes rushing down 
hill. I think it adds atmosphere. 

* Who was Cerberus? See Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook. 

2 Stygian river or river Styx. Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, p. 980. Between what was 
the river Styx a boundary? 
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Teacher: It is a melancholy place, isn’t it? So he sends Melancholy out 
to Cimmerian darkness, the darkness of the Cimmerian desert. What did you 
find that to be, Jane ?? 

Jane: Well, it said that was a spot in Italy near a lake where the sun never 
penetrates. It is dark there all the time. 

Teacher: Yes, and that is where he is going to send Melancholy. Have we 
had any evil spirits in literature so far that were described in the same manner 
as Melancholy is described here ? 

Marion: Wern’t they in Macbeth? 

Teacher: Yes, very much the same. 

Muriel: There is quite a little in Poe, in “The Raven” particularly. Here 
Milton mentions, “‘And the night-raven sings’: that is what brought it to my 
mind. The poem uses those same dark allusions and makes a fitful, melancholy 
atmosphere by using it. 

Teacher: Isabel, did you find anything like that ?? 

Isabel: He says, “Goes forth into the darksome hall, and there was a 
blooming light.” 

Teacher: Who is “he” ? 

Isabel: This is the knight in the Faerie Queen. 

Teacher: Milton is really imitating the sort of thing that Spenser did, 
isn’t he? 

We are rid of melancholy and everything that would detract from this 
happy mood; now let’s see how the poem changes. 

(Teacher reads, changing tone to fit mood.) 

But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 

Or whether, as some sager sings, 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying, 

There, on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 


Evaline was going to tell us what she thought of Venus and Bacchus as 
parents of Mirth, but she is absent. Does anyone know who Venus was ? 

* Cimmerian desert. What kind of country was it supposed to be, and where? 
See Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook. 

2 Review Spenser’s Faerie Queen, p. 129, stanzas 14-15. 

3 Look up Venus, Bacchus, and the Graces. Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, pp. 6, 8. 
Why were Venus and Bacchus often spoken of together ? 















































LESSON ON MILTON’S “L’ALLEGRO” 


Margaret: The goddess of beauty. 

Teacher: Yes, of love and beauty. Who was Bacchus? 

John: He was the god of mirth. 

Teacher: What kind of spirit would you have if the parents were Venus and 
Bacchus ? 

John: I should think it would be very light and happy. 

Teacher: Rather hilarious. The other two parents mentioned here are who ? 

Margaret: Zephyr and Aurora. 

Teacher: What do you think about those people, Lillian, for the parents of 
Mirth ?# 

Lillian: Zephyr was the personification of the west wind, and Aurora was 
the goddess of morning. She went to heaven every morning to announce the 
coming of the sun. I should think they would be very appropriate. 

Teacher: What would be the difference between the child of Venus and 
Bacchus, and the Mirth that would be the child of Zephyr and Aurora? 
(Pause.) Doesn’t anyone have an idea ? 

Lillian: Zephyr and Aurora would most likely foster a very gentle and quiet 
kind of humor, and Venus and Bacchus would be very lively and hilarious. 

Teacher: Which one do you think Milton would prefer ? 

Mary: Zephyr and Aurora. 

Teacher: It is interesting to see what he says: “Or whether, as some sager 
sing,’ and soon. Some people think that Milton is that sager or wiser poet, 
and that he simply makes up this second parentage because he likes it better. 
At any rate, he has his Mirth the product of the freshness of the spring morning, 
the very thing that most of you chose, wasn’t it ? 

Now he is going to call her companions. (Lines 25-40.) 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 


In unreproved pleasures free. 


What do you think of his choice of companions for Mirth, Mary ? 

Mary: I think that it is just the right kind for it. It just fits in to what 
Mirth should have—youth and laughter. 

Teacher: If you were going to put on a pageant with Mirth and her com- 
panions as characters, what sort of costumes and actions would you use for 
them ? 

Mary: Light and airy and real colorful, suggestive of happiness. 

Teacher: 1 saw in St. Paul last week, at a convention, a picture of these com- 
panions of mirth in cut-outs. You know the kind of cut-outs made in kinder- 
garten—just a big white sheet, and the companions in black, figures represent- 


*Zephyr and Aurora. See the Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Aurora is 
better described in Walsh’s Heroes and Heroines of Fiction—Classical, Medieval, and 
Legendary. Why should Zephyr and Aurora be spoken of together ? 
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ing their antics and their costumes. How would you have the actor who repre- 
sented Laughter dressed? ‘Laughter holding both his sides.” 
Henry: It might be a clown or something like that. 
Teacher: What would ve his dimensions ? 
Henry: Very fat. i 
Teacher: Milton doesn’t tell you that. How do you know it ? 
Henry: He says he is holding both his sides. 
Teacher: What do we call that ability in the writer to give us that impression 
with just that little touch? (Pause.) What do you think of the term, “sug- 
gestiveness’ ? You remember Dickens says: “In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one 


, 


vast substantial smile.” Could you draw her picture? (General amusement 


and assent.) So you can with Milton’s here. 


Then the last of the companions is sweet Liberty. You wou 
Milton to choose her. Why do you suppose he makes her a “mountain”’ 


ld expect 
nymph ? 

Henry: She was up so high; therefore no one could stop her from being free. 

Teacher: Do you know any illustrations from history of mountain peoples’ 
loving freedom ? 

June: Switzerland and Scotland. 

Teacher: Those two nations illustrate it very well. 

Are there any lines in this passage that you have heard before ? 

Marion: Yes, “Come and trip it as you go, On the light fantastic toe.’’ 
That is on dance programs lots of times. 

Teacher: Did you know where they came from ? 

Several: No, I never knew. 


Teacher: Where do you suppose Milton got the idea for the music in thes« 
lines ? 

June: From his father. 

Teacher: His father’s influence must have helped him very much. Is there 
anywhere else he could have found it ? 

Eleanor: Perhaps from the May-Day dances on the green, which were com- 


mon in that day. 
Teacher: Yes, Milton is trying to imitate in these lines the tripping and 
dancing of the people he is describing. 


After the teacher had read the four lines 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise, 


the appropriateness of the lark to a poem of gaiety was brought out and 
Brenton’s famous picture, ‘““The Song of the Lark,” was referred to. 
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The teacher then said, ‘‘Now let’s see where he is going with Mirth and her 
crew,” and read lines 45-68: 
Then to come in spite of sorrow 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Attention was directed to the word-pictures, and Tuck postcards of hunting 
scenes were shown. 
Then, without comment or introduction, the teacher read lines 69-90: 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
To the trained haycock in the mead. 
The poet’s pictures again were the center of interest. The teacher assured the 
class that the book illustrations of English cottages were not at all exaggerated 
incolor. She explained ‘“‘Cynosure” as “the point to which all eyes are turned.” 
A boy thought the beauty referred to was that of the tops of the towers among 
the trees, but a girl quickly made him see that it was the lady of the castle. 
Corydon and Thyrsis were identified and note made that dinner-time had been 
reac he d. 
The teacher read lines 91-99: 
Sometimes with secure delight 
Till the livelong daylight fail, 
and the country sports, particularly Goldsmith’s picture of them in “The 
Deserted Village,’ discussed briefly. The reading of lines 100-116: 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale 
By whispering winds soon lulled asleep 
was followed by recall of country superstitions the pupils had encountered and 
by assigned reports upon fairy Mab and Robin Goodfellow. The hushed tone 
of the line 
By whispering winds soon lulled asleep 
was brought to attention. 
The teacher’s suggestion that, the fun in the country being over, Milton is 
going to the city, was greeted with laughter. She read lines 117-24: 
Towered cities please us then, 
To win her grace whom all commend, 
and after very brief attention to the tournament picture in them went on with 
lines 125-28: 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp and feast, and revelry, 
With masque and antique pageantry. 
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The significance of Hymen and the character of the wedding customs were 
noted. A pupil report upon masques was followed by the reading of lines 


129-34: 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 


A pupil report made clear the significance of “sock” and the teacher added 
“buskin.” The pupils decided that Milton was thinking of Shakespeare’s 
comedies rather than his tragedies. 


Teacher: (Lines 135-44) 


And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

Have you ever heard a piece of music on this very theme, which seems to 
answer this definition of “linked sweetness long drawn out’’? 

Grace: Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.’’? 

Teacher: That’s the very piece one thinks of in this connection. Suppose 
we have it played. Will you start it on the victrola, Grace? Let’s see in what 
way the musician has tried to express the same mood that the poet has been 
trying to express in this poem. 

Teacher: (At conclusion of musical number.) In what way do you feel it 
resembles “L’Allegro” ? 

Henry: It is continuous right through; it is long drawn out and there is no 
pause or rest to catch a breath. It is music, right straight through. 

Teacher: Yes, it certainly is that. 

Muriel: The melody is repeated often and there is a certain cadence in it 
that is very lovely. It comes around just about as often as you would expect it. 

Teacher: And that melody seems to be typical of the spirit of allegro which 
so beautiful, he says (lines 145-50), 





Milton is representing here 


That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 


(The necessary report upon the legend of Orpheus and Eurydice was given.) 
Teacher: Yes, this music, which was to be lovely enough to create the mood 
that Milton wanted, 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


t This unusually prompt reply was from a girl who had loaned the record, and knew 
of the connection of the piece with the lesson. Usually the teacher has to suggest a 
“song without words” or give some other hint before anyone is able to name the piece. 
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wn 


So he concludes. What do you think of this poem in comparison with other 
poems you have read ? 

Jean: It is different. Most of them are sad poems. I like this mood; it 
makes you feel happy. 

Teacher: How many of you feel that the poet really has succeeded in doing 
the thing he set out todo (Allraise hands.) Idon’t think there is any ques- 
tion about that in our minds. How do you like it in comparison with other 
poems you have read ? 

John: I like it better because there isn’t any change in the subject every 
verse or every few lines. It is all joy. He brings it out in different ways, but 
it is steady all the way through. 

Mary: I like the way he starts out with the oppressive feeling. He takes 
us through the entire day, and takes in every little detail. 

Henry: 1 think it is very well written. In the first place, he starts rather 
rhythmically and he starts right in and follows his title right straight through. 
It draws your interest right straight through. As John says, there is no change 
whatsoever in the rhythm or in the subject. 

Teacher: You remember Ben Jonson used to love to argue in the Mermaid 
tavern, and one of the questions he was fond of debating was whether or not a 
poet wrote just simply out of the inspiration of the moment or whether he had 
to think about it and make a few plans to try to make his poem in a cons ious 
way express the thing he was after. What do you suspect about that after 
eading this poem ? 

Grace: I think he had it all planned out, because all those allusions or refer- 
ences wouldn’t come just from inspiration. He would have to think about it. 

Teacher: That is true, perhaps. Lillian ? 

Lillian: Yes he had studied so much all his life. He had studied all these 
things, and when he became blind, he used to like to sit and think and recall 
all these allusions that he had read when he was a student. 

Teacher: There is something in that, too. Is there anything else that would 
give you an impression one way or the other ? 

Henry: I think that when a person is in the position that he was and in the 
mood, that if he were any kind of a poet at all, it would come to him naturally 
without having to think it out. 

Teacher: Is there anything in the poem which makes you feel he had planned 
it a certain way, that he planned to do this, and then another thing, and then 
another ? 

James: When he starts out with the earliest dawn and takes us through the 
whole day to evening. 

Teacher: Yes. Let’s leave that to be settled tomorrow, as the bell is about 
to ring. 

For tomorrow will you read this poem for yourselves, and see whether you 


can find a plan init. Jot down as you read it the big things the poet does, and 
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see what you think about the question. You will be more sure about it after 
we have read “Il Penseroso” as well. 

There is another thing I wish we had had time to do, and that is to discuss 
the reasons for the success of this poem, the poetical qualities that make it 
considered one of the finest in the English language. Can you suggest any of 
them? Let’s list them in our notebooks to help in our preparation for 
tomorrow. 

Margaret: The sway and the rhythm. 

Teacher: Certainly the music helps a lot in this poem. Anything else ? 

John: Every two lines rhyme together. 

Teacher: Yes, that is part of the musical effect. Rhythm and rhyme 
together make the music. Anything else? 

Muriel: The fact that his words are appropriate, that they fit the subject, 
and not only by their musicalness or lack of musical qualities, but in other ways 
that give you a very definite impression. 

Teacher: Suggestiveness of the language—that is a good quality to note. 

Jean: I think the beauty of thought is the main thing. He doesn’t often 
express his whole thought: the suggestiveness of his wording is good. He sug- 
gests just part of the thought and leaves the rest to your imagination, and that 
makes it much more beautiful. 

Teacher: We have compared Milton with a musician, may we compare him 
with any other artist ? 

Frances: A painter. 

Teacher: What poetical quality does that suggest to us? 

Frances: The poem is full of lovely word pictures. He is like a very fine 
painter. 

Teacher: His ability to paint pictures is one of the important reasons for 
the success of the poem. 

Will you mark in your books, as you read this poem for tomorrow, two 
examples of each of these qualities we have mentioned? Be ready to read your 
examples in class tomorrow. 

Someone said at the beginning of the hour that spring is a favorite subject 
of the poets. I have posted downstairs on the library bulletin board a list of 
poems on spring. Will you browse around among the anthologies on the reserve 
shelf and find a short poem on spring which you like very much? Bring it to 
class with you tomorrow, and be ready to tell us why you think it is successful. 
See how many of the qualities of Milton’s poem you find in it. Not all the 
poems on spring are in the list. If you find one you like better than any listed, 
bring it. 












































FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


In attendance, enthusiasm, and significance of the actions taken, the 
St. Louis meeting was the best of recent years. Arrangements for the 
meeting had been wonderfully perfected by the local committee of the St. 
Louis Council under the general leadership of Mary Doan Spalding, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis English Club. Nothing was overlooked by Miss 
Spalding and the subcommittees that would make for the comfort and 
pleasure of those attending the convention. The management of the 
Hotel Statler co-operated most effectively. Worthy of especial mention 
was the work of Mr. Bruce Smith and his publicity committee, which 
resulted in bringing to the gathering not a few who would otherwise have 
missed it. A series of exhibits had been arranged in the parlors of the 
hotel, the most interesting ones being those of the work of the St. Louis 
high schools. Commercial exhibits of stereopticon, duplicators, and so 
on were satisfactory. The St. Louis committee had arranged, and carried 
out Saturday noon, a tour of the city, with the convention delegates as 
guests. As a climax of their services, the St. Louis friends secured John 
Farrar, editor of the Bookman, as the chief speaker of Saturday afternoon. 

The chief reason for the enthusiasm of the members in attendance 
was, of course, the excellence of the program. Before leaving for a tour 
around the world in August, President Blaisdell had carried the construc- 
tion of the program well toward completion, and the work was finished by 
the secretary under the direction of the first vice-president, Essie Cham- 
berlain, who became, in Mr. Blaisdell’s absence, acting president. 

In the report which follows, no attempt is made to maintain the 
chronological order of the sessions, which can be seen at a glance from the 
program in the October Journal. General sessions are reported first, 
then section meetings, and the business meetings last. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The first full session of the Council was called to order shortly after 
ten o’clock Friday morning by Walter Barnes, dean of the Fairmont (West 
Virginia) State Normal School, second vice-president of the Council. He 
first introduced Miss Chamberlain, who gave the customary President’s 
Address, the full text of which appears elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal. 
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The second paper of the morning was by J. T. Marshman, of Ohio 


In 


Wesleyan University, on “Making Oral Composition Profital 
summary Professor Marshman said: 

Oral composition is profitable chiefly as a builder of personality. This 
includes the self-confidence which grows out of conviction, and the originality 
which is developed by real thinking rather than superficial juggling with images 
and ideas. Men now in the world of affairs—baseball stars, bishops, and politi- 
cians— testify to the value of oral composition in the forms of debate, public 


speaking, oratory as part of their collegiate training. Personality, to be effec- 


tive, must include self-awareness, self control, and self-direction. All these 
qualities oral composition may help the pupil to acquire if it is taught by an 


instructor brimming with inspiration and information. The development of 
technical skill in speech is an incidental service. 


Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, followed, with is paper 


] r 1] 


on “Improving the English of America,” a summary of which follows: 


IMPROVING THE ENGLISH OF AMERICA 


Some Anglo-American irritation arises through mutual criticism of language. 
The English must not adopt so superior an air, and we must not lged by 


the language H. L. Mencken says is American. The English fictionists’ at 
tempts to represent American speech are sometimes amusing and sometimes 
provoking, largely through failure to catch our speech rhythms. British and 


American inflections and pauses are so different as frequently to make under- 
standing of a perfectly simple sentence uttered in the British manner difficult 
for an American. English and Americans must tolerate each other’s idiosyn- 
crasies. Chiefly, each must become intimately acquainted with the speech of 
the other. Someone, perhaps the Society for Pure English, might profital 
make the following studies: 

1. The preparation of a list of words, complete to date, that a1 ed 
America but not in England, together with the British equivalents and as 
prec ise definitions as may be prac ticable. 

2. The preparation of a similar list of words that are used in England but 
not in America. 

3. The preparation of a complete list of grammatical constructions pecu- 
liar to each nation. 

4. The preparation of a complete list of slang, British and American, with 
equivalents and definitions. 

5. The preparation of a table of British and American intonations, exhibit- 
ing the important differences and resemblances in what may be called th 
phonetic idioms of the two nations. 


ing, 


The concluding paper of the morning was read by E. Estelle Down 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, upon the topic, “What Can 
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English Teachers Do to Promote World Peace?”’ Miss Downing was 
enthusiastic without being fanatical, and full of ideas without eccen- 
tricity. Her paper will appear in an early issue of the English Journal. 

The second general session and the last of the convention occurred on 
Saturday afternoon. The first speaker was L. A. Sherman, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who, in spite of his advanced years, had prepared an 
excellent paper and made the journey to St. Louis to deliver it. In sub- 
stance he said: 


ENGLISH AND A NEW HUMANISM 


The old Humanism of the Renaissance is dead. The place of the classic 
languages and literatures must be filled, if it can be filled, by English and his- 
tory. The education which is worth while, the education which the public is 
beginning to know it wants, is not a training of the body, or of the wits, nor an 
acquisition of knowledges, but a cultivation of that essence of being which uses 
all the faculties and is itself used by none—a cultivation, that is, of the self. 
Now the self may be regarded as the sum of the Senses of the True, or the Senses 
of Worth, and the Senses of the Beautiful. The Renaissance was the thirst for 
Beauty. There is also aspiration, or the thirst for Worth, really the dominant 
spirit of ourage. It is the heart of the New Humanism now being inaugurated. 

What school subjec t will develop these ethical senses? History and English 
are proposed. Literature, when young people are brought into genuine contact 
with it, has this power in large measure. (Examples were cited.) The liter- 
ature of character, such as Browning and Shakespeare, is especially helpful. 
Consciousness of the values in everyday experiences and in the words that 

ind for them is to the self what vitamins are to the body. Reading literature 
and life side by side is the ideal habit. 

lo insure a love of literature (““Teaching Pupils to Love Literature’? was 
the topic on the printed program), we must work through the thirsts for Beauty 
ind for Worth, which are natural to normal human beings. History has been 
tried as an agent for the education of the self and found too remote and inade- 
quately dynamic. Loving literature, on the other hand, is loving life and loving 
people, and through it each may annex to his own nature those qualities of the 
true and noble which inspire him. 


At the conclusion of Professor Sherman’s paper, Miss Chamberlain 
announced that the secretary would read a letter of greeting from Presi- 
dent Blaisdell in China. He sent his hearty greetings and good wishes 
and called attention to three problems he hoped the Council would 
attack: the banishment of war, the evils of which the civil war in China 
was bringing home to him; securing general adoption of methods of teach- 
ing literature which do develop appreciation in the pupils; and the deter- 
mination, through a wide survey, of the grades in which children begin 
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to use consctruction calling for the various items of mechanics, such as 
apostrophes, commas, and capitals. He concluded by thanking the 
Council for the honor of being its president, and apologizing for not hav- 
ing done all that he saw to do. The secretary then read and moved the 
adoption of a resolution prepared at the direction of the Board of Direc- 
tors, as follows: 

The Council expresses its appreciation of the splendid services of Dr. T. C. 
Blaisdell in carrying on the business of the Council during the past year and in 
arranging the stimulating and constructive program of this meeting 

Individually, the members of the Council join with their formal appreciation 
of Dr. Blaisdell’s services, their cordial good wishes for a year of profitable 
contacts in foreign lands, and earnestly look forward to his return for years of 
increasing usefulness to the profession. 


The resolutions were unanimously and heartily approved. 
The next paper was read by Edwin Greenlaw, of the University of 
North Carolina. <A very brief summary of it is given here: 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


The great poets have always felt that literature has an intellectual as well 
as an aesthetic or formal content. Wordsworth, for example, says, “‘Poetry 
(meaning imaginative literature) is the breath and finer spirit of all know 
it is the impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all Science.” 
Poetry presenting the traditional interpretation of the universe was for a time 
in conflict with science, but Wordsworth implies a reconciliation. Really 
“science is not a card catalogue” of facts, but an organization of them. Science 
interprets the external world, literature interprets the world of the human spirit. 

Sound education will help youth through both literature and science to build 
his own world. The use of literature for this purpose involves such study as 
is necessary for translating either (a) the signs in which the old poetry or philos- 
ophy is enshrined into living thought and feeling, or (6) ourselves back into the 
period in which the masterpiece was produced, so that we relive the experience 
which gave it birth. 


Since it was through the courtesy of the St. Louis English Club that 
the Council was enabled to hear John Farrar, editor of the Bookman, 
Miss Chamberlain asked Miss Spalding, of the St. Louis Club, to intro- 
duce Mr. Farrar. He took for his topic, ‘““‘Books and Men.” After some 
remarks upon literature in the schools, stimulated by Professor Sherman’s 
paper, he turned to the discussion of present-day books and the authors 
behind them. So far as there was a central idea in his remarks, it was 
that we can understand any piece of literature better by knowing the 


personality of its maker. Sometimes description of the personality of 
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the author may be the best means of arousing interest in the book. The 
chief interest of Mr. Farrar’s address lay in his delightfully offhand and 
frequently witty characterizations of books and in the intimate glimpses 
he was able to give us into the lives of our favorite authors. When he 
had finished his regular address, he graciously granted the audience per- 
mission to ask questions and was kept for another half-hour commenting 
upon almost every phase of contemporary literature. 

THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 

For the Workers’ Conference Thanksgiving evening several topics had 
been proposed, and the roll of affiliated associations was called for five- 
minute messages on these or other pressing problems. 

The topic to receive most attention was the reduction of the composi- 
tion teacher’s overload. Miss Griffiths (Minnesota Association) reported 
that they are making a survey of the results of teaching composition 
in large and small classes. Dora V. Smith (Minneapolis English Club) 
reported participation in the same experiment and said that they have 
accomplished something in reducing the load in the senior high school, 
but nothing in the junior high school, where the situation is especially 
bad. E. R. Barrett (Kansas Association) stated that they are giving 
uniform tests to the Freshmen in all colleges in the state with the expecta- 
tion of reporting the results to superintendents and others, and thus 
goading the authorities into some action for improvement. 

Other suggestions regarding the decrease of the overload had to do 
with the teacher’s own management of his work. Miss Baker (Dallas 
Unit) urged the introduction of more oral composition, since almost 
everything but spelling and punctuation can be taught in oral work as 
well as in writing, or better. Miss Freeman (West Virginia Association) 
urged more time for the preparation of the themes so that the quality 
would be higher, and Miss Ferguson (Chicago English Club) called atten- 
tion to the value of motivation as a means of reducing the amount of 
correction necessary. H. Y. Moffett (Missouri Association) insisted 
upon the classroom as a place to do things, among them correction of 
papers, in which the abler students can profitably assist. Ernest Hanes 
(Chicago English Club) emphasized Mr. Moffett’s conception of the 
classroom as a workshop. Miss Colby (Illinois Association) suggested 
the judicious use of the waste-basket with the knowledge and consent of 
the pupils. To this Walter Barnes (West Virginia Association) vigor- 
ously objected as removing motive for composition. Mrs. Behr (Iowa 
Association) and others supported Miss Colby’s program as satisfactory 
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to the pupils. Mr. Hatfield suggested that the advisability of this pro- 
cedure depended upon the possession by the pupils of a genuine desire to 
learn to write. Orton Lowe, director of English for Pennsylvania, decried 
the feeling of self-pity and intimated that in his observation English 
teachers do not work much harder than others. 

This discussion of reducing the overload was interwoven with that 
of the question of publicity, both for the Council and its local associations 
and for the teaching procedures now employed by the most progressive 
teachers. The first to touch this point was V. C. Coulter (Utah Associ 
ation), who insisted that teachers, and particularly college professors, 
do not even know of the existence of the Council and the English Journal. 
A. Starbuck (Iowa Association) told of their plan to organize a speakers’ 
bureau to present the cause of English wherever there is opportunit 
They hope also for the co-operation of the state department of education 
in legitimate propaganda. Miss Bain, of Kansas City, called attention 
to the excellence of the publicity work of the St. Louis committee. J. 
M. Clapp (New York City Association) advocated the organization of 
publicity by each association in its own locality, partly through affiliation 
with professional clubs of various kinds. Miss Marsh (Detroit English 
Club) corroborated Mr. Clapp’s statement of the possibility of securing 
active co-operation with these clubs. Mrs. Trowbridge (Chicago English 
Club) suggested the giving of reports of the Council meetings at the local 
association meetings. Miss Sperry (Iowa Association) said that it should 
be possible to secure a great deal of help through the organs of the state 


teachers’ associations, and Miss Chamberlain, from the chair, added that 
| 
u 


be glad to inclose with communications of their own, circulars from the 


she knew that some at least of the state departments of education woul 


local associations. Ward H. Green, of Oklahoma, said that distribution 
of the Hopkins Report had produced no effect because of the financial 
pressure upon the school board and superintendent. H. B. Lathrop 
(Wisconsin Association) argued that the way to get results is to express 
what we do in some way more effective than the display of the basi 
facts. Miss Hoskins (Arkansas Association) reiterated the possibility of 
working through the state superintendents. 

To reduce the large annual turnover of teaching personnel, Miss 
McLaughlin (St. Louis English Club) recommended a campaign to make 
teachers and principals believe in the importance of English teaching. 

V. C. Coulter, speaking again, declared the great question is that of 
training teachers before they go out, and Mrs. Trowbridge called attention 
to a booklet prepared by the Chicago high-school teachers for newcomers 
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to the system, in which satisfactory procedures are described but not 
prescribed. 

When the chairman suggested that no one had discussed the matter of 
equipment, J. W. Searson (Nebraska Association) said that, in the colleges 
at least, English departments should demand the right to charge labor- 
atory fees the same as the science departments. Where this has been 
tried, it has been headed off by granting the necessary appropriations for 
libraries. 

The roll call also brought out descriptions of several interesting special 
activities by local associations. George Teter (Wisconsin Association) 
called attention to the policy of Tri-State Notes (Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa—and probably Missouri in the near future) to draw out those who 
have not before written for publication. E.R. Barrett (Kansas Associ- 
ation) reported that they secure attendance at a central state meeting, 
in spite of the division of the state teachers’ association into districts, 
by making the meeting open only to those invited. Invitations are so 
valued that they are accepted. The meetings then consist entirely of 
round-table discussions without set papers. The Illinois Association, 
according to H. deF. Widger, has been working upon a minimum list 
of required readings for each of the four years and expects to undertake 
several studies, among them one of the use of English in morning exer- 
cises and another of the best kinds of examination in literature. Miss 
Camenisch (Chicago English Club) told of the fostering of book weeks in 
the schools and the prospective inauguration of public poetry readings, 
after the French style, in bookshops and similar local centers. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER 

Three hundred persons, the largest number ever gathered about the 
Council board, sat down at the annual dinner on Friday evening. The 
local committee had provided each table with beautiful flowers and with a 
number and had assigned seats so that the notables were evenly distrib- 
uted over the room. At the end of the soup course, one-half the diners, 
those holding yellow tickets, were instructed to pass to the table having 
the next higher number, those at table forty-two proceeding to table one. 
A similar change was made after the meat and salad. This “progres- 
sive” dinner and the identification slips in the badges were designed to 
promote acquaintance among the members, and seemed to be successful. 
Second Vice-President Walter Barnes acted as toastmaster and after a 
few sensible and witty remarks of his own called first upon S. A. Leonard, 
of the University of Wisconsin, who rehearsed the high spots of some 
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previous Council dinners. Elizabeth Baker, of Dallas, spoke so enter- 
tainingly of the use of “social pressure”’ in teaching that it became a by- 
word in the elevators and lobbies. Alice Louise Marsh’s remarks on “‘The 
Elastic Mind” were distinctly snappy and revived in all her hearers the 
determination not to grow old in mind and spirit. 

The toastmaster announced the subject of Wilford M. Aikin, of the 
Burroughs Country Day School, St. Louis, as “Jehu begat Eliud.” These 
old tables of genealogy had the value of emphasizing the continuity of 
life, a matter which we are likely to forget, with resultant loss of perspec- 
tive. To see our own times in relation to the past will both help us to 
understand them better and enable us to hope more of the future. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 


The Friday afternoon session of the high-school section was ably 
managed by Ida T. Jacobs, of the West High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The first paper, on “Business and the English Teacher,” had been pre- 
pared by J. Milnor Dorey, formerly of the Trenton (New Jersey) High 
School, but now for some years engaged in business. It was very effec- 
tively read by Alice Louise Marsh, of the Southwest High School, Detroit. 
A summary of the paper follows: 


BUSINESS AND THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


The business man’s demand that high-school graduates shall have mastered 
the mechanics of English is reasonable and should of course be met, but this 
teaching of mechanics is not the English teacher’s chief service to business. We 
need today more altruism and less selfishness in the business world. ‘The chief 
function of the English teacher is to create a state of mind.” This is to be done 
not merely through the teaching of literature, but through the development of 
personality, especially of the following five qualities: 

1. Clarity of thought, including accuracy in comprehending what is read 
and concise exactness in statement. 

2. Accuracy of functioning—that is, the habit of doing, as well as knowing, 
the proper thing. 

3. Selective industry, the spirit of inquiry, a thoroughness that will not 
stop without knowing the whole of any matter in which the individual is con- 
cerned. 

4. Poise of personality. ‘The business world is full of men who prate about 
personality and have none themselves. What they call personality is sales 
force, the ability to ‘put it over.’ Its manifestations are pep, punch, aggresive- 
ness, craft, doggedness. A few finer ingredients are tact, breeziness, optimism, 
and asense of humor. There they stop. But what we are inclined to call per- 
sonality is politeness, charm of manner, tolerance, ability to ignore pettiness, 
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personal poise under trying circumstances, sensible humility, grasp of other’s 
point of view, comprehension of essential worths and vital values. The ideal 
business man combines the best of the two groups. If he possesses only the first 
group he is essentially only the pugilist in type, and remains a Philistine. If he 
shows only the second he may never attain towering financial strength, but 
David will slay the Philistines. If he approximates both groups, his position 
of influence in the world has no limitations.” 

5. Asense of deferred values, of values beyond the present and even beyond 
the material. 


The account of “An English Teacher’s Summer at Cambridge” 
by Stella B. Finney, State Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
successfully conveyed the atmosphere of Cambridge, as well as numerous 
bits of curious and interesting information. It will appear later in full in 
the English Journal. 

Ernest F. Hoffsten, McKinley High School, St. Louis, had been asked 
to tell what the English Journal should contain. His suggestions are 
summarized here: 


WHAT THE “ENGLISH JOURNAL” SHOULD CONTAIN 


1. The Journal should cease to be an open forum, and barring all conserv- 
ative or reactionary articles, should become an organ of propaganda for the 
progressive ideas for which the Council as a whole stands. 

2. Each number should be devoted to a special topic; the use of intelligence 
tests, for example, instead of containing as at present a medley of articles upon 
divers subjects. 

3. Separate departments should be established for the work of the college, 
high school, and elementary school, each in charge of a group of editors. 

4. The Journal should be made a quarterly so that there would be time for 
the officers of the Council and the editors to prepare the material for publication. 


Unfortunately there was no time for discussion of these proposals. 

When Orton Lowe, supervisor of English for Pennsylvania, was 
called upon to present his paper on “High-School Youth and the Reading 
Public,” it was nearly time to vacate the room in order that the waiters 
might prepare for the annual dinner. Mr. Lowe therefore cast aside his 
manuscript and made a very vigorous twenty-minute talk. However, 
the English Journal has the manuscript and will present it in full later. 

The program of the Friday afternoon session of the high-school section 
was a symposium on the teaching of literary appreciation. In prepara- 
tion for this discussion, the chairman, Ward H. Green, director of English, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, had asked fifty department heads in forty-eight 
states to supply definitions of literary appreciation, and had prepared 
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mimeographed copies of the eighteen replies he had received. These 
ranged all the way from 

Literary appreciation has as its basis an understanding of the technique of 
the various types of literature; it is the capacity for delight in a writer’s perfec- 
tion of technique, the ability to evaluate the emotional or intellectual appeal of 
the writer’s work, a sympathetic understanding of the writer’s artistic expression 
of his message.—Topeka, Kansas. 

Literary appreciation is the ability to recognize what is great and lasting 
in literature and to explain the reason for these qualities.—Jackson, Mississippi. 


to 


Literary appreciation is the growing power to understand and feel the vision 
of truth which the author’s message embodies.—Columbus, Ohio 

Literary appreciation is—for secondary-school teaching—‘‘an interested 
understanding”’ of the classic.—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Literary appreciation is the capacity to read with enjoyment.—San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

After brief remarks upon these definitions, the chairman called upon 
the speakers in swift succession. Summaries of their five-minute dis- 
cussions follow. 

WILLIAM N. Otto, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis: Handling of a 
piece of literature in school involves preparation or study, to insure under- 
standing; and inspiration through class reading and discussion, to increase 
enjoyment. In making the assignment, the teacher shows the pupils how to 
study the selection. In recitation, the new assignment is taken up first and 
finished if possible. Any part of it uncompleted is assigned to a single student 
for discussion at the earliest opportunity. A poor student is called upon first, 
for the minimum attainment. Then a leader is given the floor to raise the 
emotional thermometer. The recitation aims to do more than re-citation 

MATIE BRUFFEY, State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri paper r¢ ad 
by Dora V. Smith, Minneapolis): The method of so-called interpretation on the 
part of the teacher and personal opinion on the part of the pupils, while provoc- 
ative of a certain degree of interest and enthusiasm for the time, is futile as a 
means of inculcating a desire to read outside as well as inside the school. Re- 
casting of the literary content—for instance, putting ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter’’ 
or ‘“‘How They Brought the Good News” into tableau form; or creating some- 
thing new in the same vein as the literature read—for instance, a bird poem after 
reading a group of seven poems, among which was “‘The Sandpiper’”’ or Orlando’s 
reply to Rosalind upon the presentation of the necklace in ‘‘As You Like It”’ 
is much better. 

G. Eunice MEEeErs, High School, Des Moines: Literary appreciation is a 
very complex thing, depending somewhat upon the emotional tone of the mo- 
ment and somewhat upon the reader’s individual background. Dramatization 
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is frequently a means of vivifying a selection. Such questions as, Did you ever 
do this? How would you feel if you were in that situation? and, How would 
you have told it? help pupils to employ their own experiences in reliving the 
author’s and to be open minded in the presence of literature. 

SusAN E. WILcox, Springfield (Illinois) High School: The teaching of 
appreciation has three phases: anticipation, to arouse desire and the under- 
standing mood; interpretation, the lack of which pupils do not realize at first; 
and creation. 

WARREN JONES, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri: In prepara- 
tion for the reading of a piece of literature, a heart-to-heart talk in which the 
freedom of the family circle prevails and the instructor is a child with the others, 
is most useful. Frequently oral reading by the teacher is the best means of pre- 
sentation. The teacher may interpret the literature as Jesus explained his 
parables, especially if the next assignment is to study a similar selection in a 
similar manner. The teaching of literature should be divorced from the teach- 
ing of language. Where the detailed study of words and allusions is necessary, 
it should follow a rapid first view and be followed by a rereading. 

MABEL L. CorBrin, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb: 
The study of literature may have three joys: Joy of discovery; set pupils to 
reading widely in the works of any author and bringing to class the gems they 
discover. Joy in self-expression, which may be secured through the open forum, 
subjects for which, arising in the discussion of literature read, are placed on the 
board several days in advance. Joy of appreciation, fostered by bringing the 
literature to the children. 

Mitton M. MAYNARD, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois: We must 
not have too much teaching about literature, but get out of the way and allow 
the masterpieces to impinge directly upon the pupils. Not only should infor- 
mation concerning literature be confined to that which is really useful in inter- 
pretation, but literary criticism should never be introduced into the class before 
the pupils have read the original selection and have made their own honest, 
even if unfavorable, comment upon it. Analysis by the pupils of their own 
likes and dislikes will bring proper reactions. 

E1iza Hoskins, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Bring pupils into the right frame of mind by proper introduction. For instance, 
prepare for the reading of “John Bull” in the Sketch Book by studying the sym- 
bols by which nations represent themselves. Stimulate visualization. The 
art and the music departments can co-operate profitably. Expression through 
drawing increases appreciation. Memory work may be made easy by means 
of contest. The publication of an issue of the Sleepy Hollow Herald added to the 
pupils’ understanding and love for the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

Mary E. Rrorpan, Hannibal (Missouri) High School: Where a history of 


literature is the required text, it should be used as a reference for the information 


needed to understand and appreciate the actual literature read. Pupils should 
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be encouraged to react honestly, even if unfavorably, to the author’s ideas and 
expression. The bright and rapid readers should be permitted to go ahead in 
the reading of long selections and may, when they finish, be given additional 
material to read or additional work upon the matter already read. 


COLLEGE SECTION 


The first meeting of the college section opened with a good attendance, 
which expanded until before the close of the afternoon more than two 
hundred were present. Professor C. C. Fries, University of Michigan, 
chairman of the section, made a short talk, in the nature of a preface to 
the program: 


College English, as the committee for the National Council views the field, 
consists of several fairly distinct divisions, each with its particular problems. 
These divisions are (a) the required work in English composition, (>) the intro- 
ductory course in literature, frequently required, usually a survey, and the 
advanced elective courses in English composition, English language, and Eng- 
lish and American literature. Some of the students in this last group of courses 
aim at a general liberal culture; a few, with talent, are interested in literary 
producing; but most of them are preparing to teach English. The programs for 
the college section for today and tomorrow have been arranged so as to break 
ground in a discussion of the problems existing in these fields. For this after 
noon we are to discuss one phase of the training of teachers of English. 

The chairman then designated Professor L. L. Rockwell, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, as secretary, and introduced the leader of the discussion, Professor 
Thomas A. Knott, of the University of Iowa. 

The three questions proposed for discussion were: (a) What should 
the English teacher know about the English language? (6) Do the usual 
college courses in Old Fnglish, Chaucer, and historical grammar giv 
prospective teachers an :.lequate introduction to the English language? 
(c) Has linguistic scholars ip any help to offer in the problem of teaching 
correct English in our sch. ols and colleges? 

Mr. Knott’s remarks are summarized: 


What the teacher should know about the English language depends entirely 
on what the teacher is teaching; the minimum for the high-school teacher should 
be Old English through Beowulf and Chaucer with the linguistic side empha- 
sized, and a course, not in historical grammar, but so arranged that the first 
half is devoted to a brief sketch of the history of the language and the second 
half to a thorough drill in modern English grammar. For such a course the 
University of Iowa uses as a text English Grammar, by Lillian Kimball, a 
book designed for the eighth grade, but not too elementary as a starting-point 
in a course of this character. 
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We must deplore the current misconception in regard to standard English, 
by which the student is frequently regarded as wickedly deviating from the 
course of rectitude in making an “‘error.”” Present-day standard English is the 
result of five hundred years’ work by professional literary men on a language 
similar to that spoken by the typical Kansas City high-school student. Not 
the grammarians have created the language, but the Menckens. The gram- 
marians try to persuade children to conform to usage. We find the current 
“errors” going back far in the language of the plain common people; in American 
colloquial documents and in British colloquial documents we find consistent 
colloquial usage. We are teaching our students more and more to adopt stand- 
ard English, and we are succeeding in that. Students in college learn by pound- 
ing away; the linguistic scholar can help only by giving the teachers linguistic 
training. Unfortunately many of our present-day teachers of “‘speech”’ attempt 
to teach without any knowledge of phonetics or the history of the language. 

The existing dictionaries have unfortunate deficiencies. There should not 
be another first-class English dictionary issued without the help of the linguistic 
scholars. 

Another respect in which linguistic scientists can help is by forming a 
society to co-operate with the British Society for Pure English, which is finally 
beginning to do solid work for the language, having enlisted in the cause, for 
instance, such men as Jespersen. 

The scholars can also help to decide what is correct. The old folkway of 
believing that there is such a thing as absolute correctness of speech still per- 
sists in the minds of the multitude. Only the few doubt the existence of such 
correctness. Linguistic specialists should assist in building an accurate notion 
of what correctness is and in establishing the standard of speech. 


Professor Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska, presented 
the second paper. An abstract of her remarks follows: 

The chief value of linguistic training consists in a deepened linguistic con- 
sciousness, a widened linguistic horizon, and a lengthened linguistic perspective 
backward. Many teachers group Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Pope together 
as “old” authors, and regard the language at any stage prior to the nineteenth 
century as ‘“‘old” English. Linguistic training creates a sense of chronology. 

In linguistic training the doctrine of evolution finds an illustration. The 
four phases of language which can best be treated are: (1) The growth of vocabu- 
lary. To study the birth and growth of words brings judgment and tolerance. 
(2) Change in grammatical forms. The study of these changes does service in 
clearing up disputed points of grammar. (3) Spelling. The reverence for 
traditional spelling vanishes as one studies. (4) Pronunciation. 


Professor John S. Kenyon, of Hiram College, author of the recent 
text on American Pronunciation, took up the question: What should the 
teacher of English know about pronunciation? 
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The statement, “The teacher of speech untrained in phonetics is as useless 
as the doctor untrained in anatomy,” is to be taken quite literally. The teacher 
of English should know what the speech organs are. He should know the forma- 
tion of vowels and consonants. A sophomore girl who with an elementary 
knowledge of phonetics quite adequately explained Umlaut is an example of how 
this knowledge will enable one to understand sound changes. The teacher 
should also know spelling pronunciation, what it is and how it works. He should 
know the facts of accent and sentence stress, and the effect of accent as shown 
in gradation. 

The teacher should have some knowledge of Old English and Middl 
English grammar, and the laws of the development of sounds. The teacher 
should also know the fundamental facts of regional pronunciations: the British 
dialects, and the three groups of American pronunciation. 


He should know, finally, the literature of the subject and the contribution 
made by such men as Jespersen and Grandgent. 

The results of such knowledge would be: (1) the substitution of principles 
for haphazard instruction; (2) the dissipation of the myth of correctness; 
(3) the differentiation of the stupid mistakes of the student from those which 
simply illustrate the tendency of the language; (4) the clarification of the prob 
lem as to the existence of an independent American English. 

This end is not immediately attainable, but progress is being made, and 
will continue. The proposals are not revolutionary; the problem is simply one 
of disseminating information already accessible and persuading educational 


leaders to require it of teachers. 


ae | 
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Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, offer 
a “counsel of perfection,” then a “‘counsel of expediency.”’ 

Ideally, all teachers should know all about the language. Professor Cook 
once set up twelve requirements for teachers of English, only to 
unattainable. But certainly every teacher should know that languag: Ssel 
tially spoken, not written; should know the physiology and the psychology of 
speech, the principles of language growth, the vital principles of phonetics; 
and should learn to treat the language in its living aspect. Those who trai 
teachers must provide these things. 

As a matter of expediency we may concentrate for the present upon certain 
minimum essentials, among which should be included courses in phonetics 
with other courses added to make these function; i.e., courses in Old and Middk 
English or in the history of the language. 

Professor V. C. Coulter, of the Utah Agricultural College, was the 
last speaker in this discussion of the training of the high-school teacher. 

The English teacher should know much about the history of the language, 
he should know the “‘laws of language’”’ as they operate in the language history 
of the individual and of the race; but the most essential point is that he shall 
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think of language in its functional aspect. He needs to know much more of the 
psychology of language than he usually learns through the graduate courses 
offered him. He should be allowed to elect psychology as a minor, and some 
of his training should be under a specialist in teaching. He should not be 
turned over to the department of education, which is at present obsessed by 
standard tests. The investigations of such men as Greenough and Kittredge, 
Sapir and Jespersen should be worked over with the studies of language proces- 
ses by Judd, Sully, and others into really valuable help for the teacher. 

Linguistic scholarship may one day give us accurate grammar texts instead 
of the slovenly ones we now have. It may prevent the conception of grammar 
as a set of rules. However, the proper conception of grammar is more often 
built up through thorough study of the pupils’ own language experiences than 
through the courses in historical grammar as usually administered today. 

The final paper of the session, by Professor F. N. Scott, University of 
Michigan, on “The Origin of the Colloquial Nasals,’”’ was of a quite 
different character. It was one of the three read in the philological 
section at the 1923 meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and dealt with pure linguistic theory. 

The nasals are among the earliest developed sounds of primitive speech, 
very close to the semi-articulated sounds with which language began. Today 
they belong to the “lower middle class’ of the vernacular. They may be 
analyzed into seven types, expressing respectively affirmation, negation, sym- 
pathy, aversion, reflection, interrogation, surprise. Each type has many vari- 
ants. ‘The first and second classes are very interesting, and can really be classed 
as parts of speech. They are widely found in both primitive and highly devel- 
oped languages, and doubtless represent a variation from the physiological 
expression of desire or satiation in suckling. Their frequent unconscious use 
is illustrated by the reply of the gentleman to whom Mr. Scott once addressed 
a question in regard to these colloquial nasals. The reply was, “M-hm; but I 
never use them myself.” 

Since the gathering of the group Saturday morning was slow, Chair- 
man Fries suggested that it might be well to open the session with a gen- 
eral discussion of the problems presented at the Friday session. The 
remarks as reported in the minutes of this meeting are really only summa- 
ries of what was actually said. 

PROFESSOR LEISLEY, of Illinois Wesleyan: Might not the linguistic courses 
function better if they began with present-day usage and traced the history 
backward, especially in the case of word study? 

PROFESSOR Knott: An attempt at Chicago to do this failed because to the 
student working from present usage as from the ground down, everything in 
the older periods seemed equidistant under the ground, so that the method 
failed to establish a sense of chronology, of historical connection. Starting 
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with Old English, even if only with a few words, and working forward, one 
achieves more satisfactory results. 

PROFESSOR FRIEs: A course in modern English grammar in which we ap- 
proached the language—via the Saturday Evening Post—as one might approach 
an utterly strange speech, observing the usages and then attempting to account 
for these by historical development, was successful. Many of the conventional 
courses in the older language do not give real background; one should teach 
Old English with a forward look. 

PROFESSOR Knott: It is largely a problem of getting the teachers of lan- 
guage courses out of their attitude of contempt for mere teachers. The linguistic 
scholars should be compelled to teach teachers how to teach language in the high 
school. That would arouse their interest. The tradition of research as some- 
thing quite detached is unfortunate. 

PROFESSOR ROCKWELL: I suddenly found that I was teaching modern 
English grammar in an Old English course. This realization came about 
through a visit to Mr. Fries’ course in modern English grammar, where he was 
endeavoring to make a connection between modern usage and that of the Old 
English period, but in the reverse direction. 

PROFESSOR A. STARBUCK, Iowa State College: The interests of scholarship 
and of teaching are not antagonistic; they are really one. 

CHAIRMAN FRIES: The ordinary school grammar and the public generally 
are still dominated by the influence of eighteenth-century neo-classic criticism. 
The grammarians still insist on their purpose of “purging” the language of its 
crudities, and reject the results of historical scholarship. The results of 
linguistic scholarship must be made available for the schools, and the old bug- 
bear of “correctness” be eliminated. 


The regular program of the morning was opened with a paper by Pro- 
fessor O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan, which in his absence was 
read by the chairman. 


PROFESSOR CAMPBELL: What is the aim of the introductory course in liter- 
ature, and is this best accomplished by the survey? The introductory course 
should train the student to make a sustained effort, acquaint him with the pur- 
pose of literature, and give him a unified conception of the periods of English 
literature. This the usual survey does not accomplish. Instead it is only a 
speedy way of giving the student an appearance of literacy. 

For this survey we should substitute a course of the type given at Michigan, 
which is centered about a few men, each representative of a period. Each of 
these is studied intensively for a longer period of time than is possible in the 
survey. This course begins with books themselves; it tries to develop simple 
personal feeling; it employs the recitation, and eliminates the lecture. Such a 
course allows the undergraduate to develop a taste and judgment of his own, 
and enables a large number of undergraduates to read intelligently. 
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Proressor H. B. LAtHrop, University of Wisconsin: There are essential 
fallacies in Mr. Campbell’s logic. A similar movement begun several years 
ago at the University of Wisconsin led to the organization of a similar course. 
Now both that and the survey exist side by side, but the survey is more popular 
with students. Do lectures after all do anyone any harm? There are two 
differences; one is that the order in one is chronological, in the other as psycho- 
logical as you can make it, which is not very psychological! The purpose is to 
give a sense of vital human activity at the outset. The other difference is 
that in the survey there is a kind of external continuity, which some people 
prize very highly. 

CHAIRMAN Fries: In the one the attention is centered on a very few things, 
and more time is spent on each individual; there is less of getting a smattering of 
many things. 

PROFESSOR BELDEN, University of Missouri: The two aims can be combined. 
Two courses are given at Missouri: a survey and a so-called “masterpieces” 
course. The survey course is closely allied to English history. The master- 
pieces course is elective, the survey required, to the extent that one term is 
prerequisite to upper classes in English 

PROFESSOR LATHROP: At Wisconsin it is required in the College of Letters 
and Science. 

PROFESSOR LEISEY: At the University of Illinois the survey is recommended 
to majors, and the types to students who are a bit dubious about literature. 

PROFESSOR Fries: At Michigan this course is for those who take only six 
hours. For majors the first half is required; following that they take Shake- 
speare or Wordsworth. 

PROFESSOR Hopkins: One may look up or down history or at both ends 
from the middle. One cannot study intensively the whole field. 


The second topic of the morning: What is the aim of the required 
college courses in English composition? Will classification according 
to ability aid in accomplishing this aim? was introduced by Professor 
Lathrop. 

PROFESSOR LATHROP: It is not practicable or necessary to define ultimate 
objectives. One thing is certain: we are enforcers of social pressure for con- 
ventional usage and a certain definiteness and system in the evolution of a piece 
of writing. Some enforce this pressure without thought simply because it is 
the custom to do so. The purpose is, however, to socialize the individual, that 
he may be able to get on with the rest of the world. 

One of my colleagues says that we can teach formal correctness, but that 
the higher reaches of style are beyond teaching. I do not believe that. One 
part of the education of a youth in college is to be able to detach himself from 
the things going on and to see them as part of the great human comedy in the 
street and on the campus. We must teach these youngsters to see and to live; 
to develop the possibilities in themselves. 
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Classification will aid in this. On that point I have changed my attitude. 
Students of distinctly superior ability contribute little to the recitation in an 
average class, and get very much bored themselves. The sections of about 
medium ability develop their own leaders; and the upper sections not only 
tend to bring out the energies of the better students, but check their vanity. 

PROFESSOR FRIES: The technical colleges have hitherto often not been 
represented in our discussion of this kind. Professor Raymond, of Iowa State 
College, will present to us their point of view. 

PROFESSOR RAYMOND: A large amount of energy is expended in overcoming 
the initial prejudice of our engineering students against the course. The devices 
are simple: we try to get in touch with the students as quickly as possible; then 
we capitalize the vocational consciousness of the groups. We give a bird’s-eye 
view of the course in English and what it means; we challenge by the lure of the 
difficult. We stress skill, rather than theory content. We approach the 
texts inductively; we try to develop the sense of individual responsibility. 

We section on the basis of a Freshman test covering ten days, including 
three written papers: one in class with preparation, one in class without prep- 
aration, one outside class. We give a grammar test, a reading test, a dictation 
test. We then make these groups: sub-Freshman; college, low; college, middle; 
college, high. This year the proportions in the groups range respectively 
21 per cent, 17 per cent, 30 per cent, 27 per cent. There is no credit for the 
sub-Freshman group; equal credit for all the other groups. In theory, students 
may shift; in practice, very few do. The needed elasticity is still to be secured. 

PROFESSOR BELDEN: The difficulties are, first, to give an adequate test in 


t) 


the first week; second, to re-establish personal relations and orientation after 
shifting. 

PROFESSOR KNotT: We are in the third year of this at University of Iowa. 
We have five sections meeting at the same hour; shifting is simple. Classifying 
not as high-middle-low but as 1-2-3 minimizes the hostility which the other 
plan arouses. 

Sub-Freshman English has almost disappeared. We teach mechanics in 
Group 3 till Christmas, and then reapportion. The student must assume re- 
sponsibility. We use the system taught me by Mary Doan Spalding, now at 
St. Louis. Each pen-and-ink composition must be accompanied by a prelimi- 
nary lead-pencil draft. In Group 3 we concentrate on one fundamental error 
at a time; twenty-five or thirty disappear before Christmas. The psychologists 
who say we should not give students incorrect sentences to correct are absolutely 
wrong. A composition student must learn to correct his own errors. 

PROFESSOR GREENLAW, University of North Carolina, presented the third 
programmed paper, on the questions: Are the advanced courses in English ad- 
justed to the needs of the majority of students electing them, in respect to 
range, content, and method? Are the claims of liberal education, practical 
training, and scholarship each adequately provided for? 
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PROFESSOR GREENLAW: The survey course belongs just before the doctoral 
examination. We give it at North Carolina before the Master’s examination. 
Yet the high schools teach it also. At North Carolina we try to furnish each 
of the types mentioned. We prefer to keep our elective courses as small as 
possible; to give a considerable number of courses rather than to concentrate 
on popular subjects. For those not majoring in English, we give a course on 
great books, with intensive study of a few and cursory reading of many. This is 
somewhat like the Stanford free reading course, though we do have class meet- 
ings. Then we have general courses; for instance, in Shakespeare, with trage- 
dies one quarter and comedies the next. 

We have a Sophomore course similar to that outlined by Professor Camp- 
bell, but we are not satisfied with it. Perhaps our solution lies in the orientation 
courses. If the teacher of literature could get on with the teacher of history as 
Trevelyan suggests in the Yale Review for October, agreeing that literature is 
not an adornment but an avenue to the understanding of the past history of the 
race, perhaps it could be solved. The probability is that if we really believe 
in the study of literature, there should be some plan, some order which should 
contribute elements of permanent value to the development of people’s minds, 
not merely for leisure hours by the study fire, but in a way comparable to that 
of the sciences. I would suggest the appointment of a committee of the Council 
on the Sophomore required course in its relation to the electives. 

PROFESSOR STARBUCK, Iowa State College (last on the program, and pressed 
for time): We seem to recognize that there are certain needs of certain classes 
of students. May there not, then, be certain definite types of training needed 
by those preparing to teach special classes of students? For instance, in my 
institution, which is technical, the required courses are altogether composition. 

Doubtless there are at present adequate courses for prospective teachers if 
the prospective teachers select wisely. Is enough required of them? For 
instance, the A.M. is now given to a student with but a single course in Old 
English or a single course in Chaucer. There is too much opportunity to spread 
and take courses not fundamental, and, as a result, there are large numbers of 
institutions with teachers who are not adequately prepared. 

PROFESSOR WIGGINS, Eureka College: The college problem is different. 
In the smaller college it is not possible to have so many courses, but there are 
the same two classes of students—general students and prospective teachers. 
What is necessary for each? For instance, if it comes to a choice, should the 
prospective teacher choose rather Old English or Chaucer, or courses in later 
literature? If a committee is appointed, it should not forget the problems of 
the smaller college. 


JUNIOR HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SECTION 
The attendance was the largest this section of the Council ever experi- 


enced, and the program was worthy of the audience. H. H. Ryan, 
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principal of Ben Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis, and at one time 
president of the St. Louis English Club, was in charge. 

First on the program came H. Y. Moffett’s discussion of ‘‘Mastering 
Mechanics,” of which a condensed version appears here: 


MASTERING MECHANICS 


The junior high school teacher is in a position to do more than anyone else to 
remove the blot of illiteracy from American schools. But there must be an 
unromantic course of study, with requirements not above the capacity of a 
majority of the students. The vitally important sentence sense may be learned 
through exercises in separating into sentences unbroken paragraphs of carefully 
graduated difficulty. Instruction in the grammar of the sentence, which likewise 
procceds by very small advances, should accompany these sentence-sense 
drills. A very few—perhaps four—uses of the comma may be taught in the 
junior high school, and the different types of possessives should be learned on 
widely separated occasions. Punctuating unpunctuated sentences or dictated 
sentences is the best drill, if properly managed. Two omitted marks in twenty 
sentences, or one useless one inserted, is enough to justify a failing grade. Spell- 
ing should probably receive more attention than it now does. Scientific investi- 
gation has deprived us of all excuse for failure. Preliminary testing, presenta- 
tion of a small number of words at any one time, grouping according to similarity 
of form, focusing attention upon trouble spots, reviewing frequently with in- 
creasingly severe grading, testing by means of dictated sentences should be 
familiar to all. Invariable insistence upon conformity to the class customs with 
regard to paper, margins, folding, et cetera, and upon neat, legible penmanship 
may teach a valuable lesson in politeness. Let the pupils help set these require- 
ments, but demand absolute conformity. The general need to write letters 
justifies the expenditure of considerable time in making its correct form almost 
automatic. Brilliant pupils must not be allowed to substitute their clever ideas 
and phrasing for the simple correctness they might easily acquire without losing 
their individuality. It is assumed, of course, that drills in mechanics will be 
as well motivated as possible and that the play element will be employed, but 
for some time to come our success in mastering mechanics will continue to 
depend pretty largely on our willingness to return with dogged patience to the 
few fundamental items which we believe ought to become matters of general 


habit. 


In the preparation of her paper on ‘“‘Composition Interests of Junior 
High School Pupils,’ Mrs. Mary Fontaine Laidley, of Charleston, West 
Virginia, had examined a large number of school papers issued by the 
junior high schools in various parts of the country and presented some 
very interesting findings, which will later be published in the English 
Journal. 
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R. L. Lyman’s address on “Reading and Literature in the Junior 
High School” was one of the high spots of the meeting. His argument 
was somewhat as follows: 

READING AND LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The junior high school is not to be regarded as an institution so much as a 
series of changes in the middle and upper grades, or a movement for the reform 
of instruction. We shall do best not to find out our mistakes and attempt to 
reform them, but to find out what is right and to build upon that. We have, in 
fact, been doing well in the middle and upper grades, quite as well as the mathe- 
matics teachers, for instance, but because English is the medium of communi- 
cation, all the imperfections in our work are easily seen. Three phases of the 
junior high school movement should be emphasized: 

(1) The curriculum should be looked upon as a series of activities, not a 
collection of subject-matter. The materials are merely media of the experi- 
ences which essentially constitute the course. These activities will include 
such group activities as listening to literature read aloud for enjoyment; listening 
to the reading of literature, with comment by the teacher; silent reading of 
literature, with group discussion; and group experiences in the library—for 
instance, looking up references and returning to the classroom to talk over the 
experience. Individual experiences, such as reading in the library for enjoy- 
ment only, project reading for reports in class, or interpretative reading for 
appreciation, individual memorizing of literature, and remedial work for indi- 
viduals who have special difficulties in reading, should also be included in this 
program of activities. 

2. The junior high school teacher must regard literature for its functional 
or intrinsic rather than its artistic value. This functional or intrinsic value 
is the change it may work in the reader. Past courses in literature have 
been a hodgepodge when considered from the point of view of content or 
experiences. Our courses should now be organized about certain great cores; 
for instance, in grade seven, happy, successful personal life, including home 
life, school, and recreation; in grade eight, work or vocational activity; and in 
grade nine, living and working together in groups, including friendship and 
neighborliness. 

3. There must be more correlation between English and the other subjects 
ofthe curriculum. The watertight compartments between the various divisions 
of subject-matter are unnatural, and their maintenance in the school results 
in the graduation of pupils who cannot make use for the needs of life of the 
knowledges and skills they have acquired. 

Kathryn H. Kelly, of the Washington Junior High School, Joliet, 
Illinois, presented a most interesting account of “English Club Projects” 
in her school. When she had finished, she surprised the audience by 
saying that her paper as they had heard it was a project by a group of 
her pupils. 
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ENGLISH CLUB PROJECTS 


The entire membership of the school, which consists of only seventh and 
eighth grades, is organized into literary clubs whose slogan is, “Put your English 
into service.’ In order to carry on their business economically, one club plan- 
ned a few lessons in parliamentary law, but finally wrote a parliamentary hand- 
book and printed three hundred copies for the club members. A club magazine 
was undertaken, but, being unable to pay for printing, the pupils were content 
with a typewritten magazine of one issue—practically a yearbook. It contained 


editorial, character-building, short story, drama, poetry, athletic, public-speak- 


ing, program, book-review, debate, music, art, and advertising sections. Each 
contribution had to pass a student board or the whole club before it could be 
included. 

One group borrowed two hundred books from the city library, installed 
them in a classroom, and made posters to advertise fifty of them Chey gave 
talks on the care of books and the use of libraries. Finally they undertook 


the compilation of an annotated book list for future classes, and this activity 
enlisted the whole class. 

Library parties, at which each person represented some book character 
and the conversations were limited to the interests of these characters, were 
interesting and helpful. 

In preparation for the real athletic banquet, they held several mock ban- 
quets. 

In the study of Shakespeare, club members presented a great deal of 


supple- 
mentary information. 

Some pupils held movie owners’ conventions, and others mass meetings of 
the public to discuss better movies. The “public” sent petitions and speakers 
to the owners’ meetings. 

A book on the Panama Canal was written by one group centered about a 
boy who had visited it. 

The household arts girls held meetings to discuss the proper etiquette for 
the luncheons they gave to their parents. 

Health plays were produced by one group and even taken to other towns as 
a supplement to a health-worker’s addresses. 


NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 


The forty-two persons who met in the normal-school section under the 
chairmanship of Miss Constance Mitchell, of the Conway (Arkansas) 
State Teachers College, enjoyed an unusually strong program. 

Miss Mabel Yeomans, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, New 
York, was unexpectedly detained after she had prepared her paper. It 
was read by H.deF. Widger, of Charleston, Illinois. A summary follows: 
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ORAL COMPOSITION IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The normal school course in oral composition has three aspects, any one of 
which might be made a course in itself: (1) methods of teaching; (2) the develop- 
ment of correct speech habits; (3) public speaking, in which the primary object 
is the mental development of the student and in which speech technique is em- 
phasized only as an end. In Oneonta the third possibliity has been chosen. 
The normal-school students do not think because (1) they are too credulous, 
inclined to accept everyihing in print as true, (2) they do not know how to 
think, or (3) they are too lazy or dishonest. The instruction in this course 
is designed to overcome lack of originality, inability to organize material, and 
inability to perceive another’s point of view. 

Invention, organization, memorizing, diction, and delivery are studied 
successively, although all five of these activities are involved in the speeches 
made from the beginning of the course. The first assignment is a speech for 
which the material must be gathered first hand. Later, in using books, pupils 
are taught to distinguish fact from opinion. ‘Then they are led to weigh author- 
ities, to disagree intelligently, and even to check up an author’s opportunity 
for information and his probable bias. In order to develop the apperceptive 
faculty, psychology and, at the end of the course, pedagogy are correlated with 
the public speaking. When the student has restricted his subject sufficiently 
and gathered his material, he is asked to make a speaker’s chart, which states 
in detail his exact purpose in making the speech, how he will make his ideas 
concrete, the means he will use to make his topic interesting, and, if his speech 
is persuasion, to what motives he will appeal. The first step in his actual 
outline is the formulation of a subject sentence, stating briefly and clearly 
the central idea of the speech-to-be. Sub-topics are also stated in complete 
sentences, and their relation to the main head shown. After the study of organi- 
zation comes the study of memorizing (the outline) and phrasing. Delivery, 
studied last, is mastered easily because thoroughly motivated. The ideal is 
conversational quality and directness. 

A four-period composition course might profitably be divided thus: one 
period for mechanics of writing, one period for mechanics of speech, and two 
periods for oral composition. 

Walter Barnes, of the Fairmont (West Virginia) State Normal School, 
spoke upon “Types of Social Language Activity.” Only a much con- 
densed summary can be given here. 

TYPES OF SOCIAL LANGUAGE ACTIVITY 
Instead of the time-honored phrase “forms of discourse,” we are using 


“types of language activity.”” The term “social” needs to be defined. It 
should be used to name that kind of language which is used in all the home, 


street, business, club, and group contacts of life. 
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Everyone finds in the natural normal work and play of life need to employ 
the “social” types of language. An informal canvass made of the average 
person’s use of language in a certain typical American town shows that 





the average man, John Homo, mixes in about a half-dozen different sets or 
groups, including family, business, church, lodge, club, professional organization, 
to say nothing of the chance shifting, unorganized contacts he has with others. 

Our problem, then, is to find out what types of language are used most 
frequently in these “social” situations, and to train in the schools for these 
specific types. 

The most common and most useful of these types are: conversation, discus- 
sion, explanation, informal argument, story-telling, speech-making, letter- 
writing. These should constitute the core of the high-school course in English. 
Each of them has laws and principles to be learned and a technique to be 
acquired. The literary and technical types of language should be left to the 
special school. 

The program of this section closed with a paper on ““Training Teachers 
in Appreciation,” by J. Rose Colby, Illinois State Normal University, 
which, because it sets forth so clearly iow literature should be read as well 
as how it should be taught, will appear later in full. 

BUSINESS 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Miss Chamberlain, in calling the Board of Directors to order at 
2:50 Thanksgiving afternoon, explained the absence of Dr. Blaisdell on 
his round-the-world trip to visit his family and read a portion of a letter 
from him to the Executive Committee. She also read a cable just re- 
ceived from Dr. Blaisdell saying, ‘“‘Greetings. May meetings inspire.” 

The roll of directors was then called and it showed that there were 
present twenty-two directors, representing thirteen local associations, 
and two directors at large. 

The report of the treasurer was then read and accepted. 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAI 
ENDED NOVEMBER 2I, 1924 } 


Income 

Publications ...... $2,991.87 
Collective memberships ; 202.50 
Memberships 








Individual and club................ $7,035.95 
Less English Journal subscriptions... 4,868.00 
Net income from memberships. ... . iaipes, 





Gross income from operations........ jammed’ 
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Less operating expenses 


a ial eaied ana ied pean $1,011.35 
aie iced euabasd duane weed 342.32 
Committee expenses.............0+000: 132.44 
Miscellaneous expense..............00- 757.01 
IE, . o.oo kc avkeda scbdueekaneen 2,243.12 
Net income from operations. ..............-.+++: $3,119.20 
Plus interest earned on Liberty Bond........... 4.25 
Net income from all sources..................-++- $3,123.45 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
NOVEMBER 21, 1924 
Current assets 


ee veces S3e087.31 
is aed oa nr bab ide ei 10.00 
ROT PES 6.0 ves ceccerbas sea wene le 100.00 
Time deposit . . : 2, 500.00 
$5,627.31 
es tc cccds adhd dbeben beseeawbs dasthtedial None 
De ME irik coy, tition banaatw wees ; S Kosckoearene $5,627.31 
Net worth November 23, 1923......... $2,503.86 
Net income for fiscal year.............. 3,123.45 
Net worth November 21, 1924, as shown 
Pb ccucns6s beotccdeaswuainess $5,627.31 


Reports of committees were the next business. Reports of progress 
were made by S. A. Leonard for the Essentials Committee, J. W. Searson 
for the Committee on Co-operation with Other Departments, and C. C. 
Fries for the Committee on College English. The secretary told of 
the work being done by the Committee on Better American Speech and 
by the Committee on Plays, and read a letter from Herbert Bates, of 
the Committee on Home Reading, suggesting the desirability of renewed 
activity by that group. There were no reports from the committees on 
Examinations, Scientific Investigation, and Supervision. The organi- 
zation of the committees on International Understanding and Professional 
Interest had not been completed. No action was taken on any of these 
committee reports at this time. 

The secretary offered (1) several suggestions for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the Council, and most of these were adopted before the supper 
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adjournment. His proposal that the Council help to pay the carfare 
of one director from each of the more distant local associations did not 
find any support. It was moved by J. W. Searson that the Board author- 
ize the establishment of one free National Council membership in each 
local council with the understanding that this honorary member shall 
furnish the secretary of the National Council information concerning the 
officers, meetings, and other activities of the local association. The 
motion was carried. It was moved by George E. Teter that the Board 
recommend an amendment to the constitution of the Council whereby 
the Board of Directors would elect the members of the Nominating 
Committee. This motion carried. It was moved that all resolutions 
of the Council be submitted to the local councils for their approval. 
Carried. It was moved by E. M. Hopkins that the National Council 
appoint a committee to make a score card for textbooks in English, and 
the motion prevailed. 

It was moved by T. W. Gosling that hereafter the programs of the 
Council be printed according to the librarian’s style, capitalizing only the 
first word of each topic. Upon motion of J. W. Searson this was referred 
to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

After considerable informal discussion of the desirability of the Na- 
tional Council’s undertaking some sort of survey or investigation of t 
teaching of English in general, it was moved by Walter Barnes that the 
Executive Committee of the National Council initiate a survey of the 
teaching of English. Debate on this motion occupied the remainder of 
the time until a quarter to six. It was then moved that this motion be 
laid upon the table, to be taken up at the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors. The Board adjourned to meet at the conclusion of the Work- 
ers’ Conference that evening. 

When the Board of Directors reconvened at 10:15 Thursday evening, 
there were present twenty-three directors, representing fourteen local 
associations, and two directors at large. The Board at once took up the 
discussion of the Barnes motion to initiate a survey of the teaching of 
English. After half an hour’s discussion, T. W. Gosling moved, as a 
substitute for the motion before the house, that the Board of Directors 
authorize the appointment of a committee to make full plans for a survey 
of English instruction and to present such plans at the next annual meet- 
ing of the Council. When the debate had continued for another hour, 
J. M. Clapp moved that a committee be appointed to draw up before the 
next meeting of the Board a definite plan for initiating an investigation 
at once. This motion was declared to be out of order because Dr. Gos- 
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ling’s substitute motion was then before the house. Dr. Gosling with- 
drew the substitute with the consent of his second, but Mr. Clapp’s 
motion was still out of order, because the original Barnes motion to ini- 
tiate a survey was before the house. Dr. Gosling cleared the difficulty by 
moving that Mr. Barnes’ motion directing the Executive Committee 
to initiate a survey be referred to a committee of five, including the acting 
president and the secretary, with instructions to draw up a statement of a 
plan for an investigation and to report at the next meeting of the Board. 
This motion prevailed, and the chair named Mr. Clapp, Mr. Leonard, 
and Miss Camenisch to serve with Miss Chamberlain and Mr. Hatfield 
on this committee. 

The acting president then announced that before leaving for his trip, 
Dr. Blaisdell had appointed a Nominating Committee consisting of 
H. W. Davis, of Manhattan, Kansas; Eliza Hoskins, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; Mary Hargrave, Madison, Wisconsin; E. R. Clark, Rochester, New 
York; and Alice Louise Marsh, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Clark, being 
unable to attend the St. Louis meeting, had declined to serve, and his 
place was now filled by the appointment of Rewey Belle Inglis, of Minne- 
sota. The Board adjourned, to meet Friday evening for the election of 
officers and for action upon the recommendations of the committee on the 
plan of investigation. 

The Friday evening session of the Board began at the conclusion of the 
annual dinner and lasted until midnight. There were present twenty- 
four directors, representing sixteen local associations, and two directors 
at large. First the report of the Nominating Committee, which had been 
presented by Mr. Davis at the annual business meeting in the afternoon, 
was read by the secretary. The recommendations of the Nominating 
Committee were duly approved as follows: president, T. W. Gosling, 
superintendent of schools, Madison, Wisconsin; first vice-president, 
Alice Louise Marsh, Southwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
second vice-president, Orton Lowe, director of English for the state of 
Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal 
College; auditor, Dora V. Smith, University High School, University of 
Minnesota; member of the Executive Committee, Essie Chamberlain, 
Oak Park (Illinois) High School. These persons with J. W. Searson, 
elected last year make up the Executive Committee for the coming year. 

Mr. Clapp then reported for the Survey Committee the following 
resolution: 

1. That the National Council undertake at once an investigation of the 
place and functions of English in American life. 
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2. That in the work of the next year the Council adopt one feature of the 
British investigation of the teaching of English, and collect the views of teachers 
of English, of other educators, and of persons representative of the various 
groups of the public outside the schools. 

3. That a committee of five be appointed to have charge of the investigation 
during the current year, with the understanding that they secure the co-oper- 
ation of teachers and others well distributed geographicaily and representing 
both city and country. 

Or (revised form of 3) 
That a committee be appointed to draft and when advisable publish a compre- 
hensive plan for such an investigation of the place and function of English in 
American life, with the understanding that they secure the co-operation of 
teachers and others, well distributed geographically and representing both 
city and country. 

4. That a sufficient sum be appropriated for expenses of the current year, 
for clerical help, postage, expert advice, and such other uses as the committee 
may require. 

5. That the committee prepare preliminary plans for submission to its co- 

operators not later than February 1, 1925, and at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil report such data as have been secured and present a plan for further develop- 
ment of the investigation. 
It was moved by S. A. Leonard that the report of the committee be adopt- 
ed with the original form of article three. It was soon moved by J. W. 
Searson to substitute the revised form of article three for the original 
one, and most of the debate of the evening was upon this point. Inci- 
dentally, the few who had any doubts about the desirability of making 
any investigation voiced their doubts and had them effectually answered. 
When Mr. Searson’s amendment finally came to a vote, it was lost on a 
show of hands ten to nine. Shortly after this amendment was voted 
down, the original motion to adopt the report as presented by Mr. Clapp 
was put and carried. Upon motion of Mr. Clapp, it was directed that 
the Executive Committee appoint the committee of five specified in the 
resolutions concerning the investigation. 

Upon motion of A. Starbuck, the Committee on College English 
was authorized to negotiate with the Modern Language Association for 
a meeting of the college section of the Council in connection with the 
Christmas meeting of the Modern Language Association, beginning in 1925. 

The Board adjourned sine die. 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The annual business meeting was called to order at 4:30 Friday 
afternoon by Miss Chamberlain. The first business was the annual 
report of the secretary. 
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The chief activity of the Council during the last year has been in the pub- 
lishing line. Practically all of the Council’s ten-thousand copies of the Hopkins 
Report are now in circulation. There are still a few hundred in the Council 
office, but the principal supply now available is in the hands of Mr. Hopkins 
himself. These may be obtained from him at cost. The Guide to Speech Week 
is still being sold to a limited extent. The List of Plays for Schools and Colleges 
is having a moderate but steady sale, and the Home Reading List continues to 
sell by scores of thousands. Within the last month the Better Speech Year 
pamphlet, compiled under the direction of the Joint Committee on American 
Speech and written very largely by members of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, has been published and the price fixed at the uncommerci- 
ally low figure of thirty-five cents. While both the committee and the officers 
of the Council recognize that this is an insufficient solution of the problems of 
teaching speech in the high schools, they are sure it will be of considerable assist- 
ance to earnest but untrained teachers. 

A very notable feature of the year’s work is a very large increase in the 
membership of the Council. One of the large book firms of the country very 
kindly donated its complete mailing-list of teachers of English, and circulars 
were sent out to some thirteen-thousand persons, about a thousand new mem- 
berships resulting. 

In pursuance of the policy to democratize the machinery of the Council, 
the Board of Directors at the Thursday afternoon meeting recommended the 
election of the Nominating Committee by the Board instead of its appointment 
by the president as has always been the custom. Since any such arrangement 
can be made permanent only by an amendment to the constitution, the following 
amendment was proposed, to be voted on at the annual business meeting in 1925. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE III OF THE CONSTITUTION 

“The directors shall choose annually from their own number a president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, and an auditor, who shall serve in 
these capacities both in the Council and on the Board. The Board of Directors 
shall appoint from their own number, for a term of two years each, two members, 
who, with the officers of the Council, shall constitute the Executive Committee. 
This Committee shall direct the work of the Council under the general policy 
determined by the Board of Directors. The terms of the two members chosen 
shall be so arranged that one new appointment shall be made each year. Five 
members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. Candidates 
for these offices, including the places on the Executive Committee, shall be 
proposed by a Nominating Committee elected by the Board of Directors. 
Nomination of members of the Nominating Committee shall be by in- 
formal ballot at the first session of the Board in connection with each annual 
meeting.” 

The publication of this amendment in the English Journal will meet the 
constitutional requirement that all members must be notified of the proposed 
amendment one month before it is voted upon. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee was then presented by H. 
W. Davis, as follows: for directors to serve for a period of three years, 
Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan, to succeed himself; E. M. Hop- 
kins, University of Kansas, to succeed himself; T. W. Gosling, superin- 
dent of schools, Madison, Wisconsin, to succeed R. L. Lyman. Mr. 


Davis then set a new precedent by informing the business meeting of 


the nominations for officers which the committee intended to make to the 
Board of Directors at its meeting later in the evening. Since the business 
meeting was concerned only with the election of directors, Mr. Davis 
moved the election of the three directors named in the report. The 
motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 





























THE LANGUAGE GAME CONTEST 


In an editorial in the September Journal advocating the use of 
language games in the high school, three prizes were offered for the best 
games for the ninth grade. Games already in print were excluded, 
and descriptions were not to exceed three hundred words. The win- 
ners appear below. To the first and second, since it is impossible to 
distinguish between their merits, will be awarded the first prize and the 
value of the second divided equally—five dollars and a year’s free sub- 
scription to the Journal. A half-year’s subscription to the Journal 
goes to the third. 

A LANGUAGE GAME 
HELEN L. REETS 


A language game that one of my classes found rather diverting was 
adapted from the old one known as “Beast, Bird, or Fish.” Those of 
you who recall this game will remember the feeling of terror which assailed 
you when the long pointer was extended in your direction and you heard 


the leader say, “Bird! One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 


nine, ten,” and you could not recall the name of any bird that ever 
existed, 

The class decided to call our game ‘“The Wide-Awakes and the 
Dreamers.” The class formed a line on one side of the room, and one 
person was chosen to act as leader and one as timekeeper. The leader 
stood in the center of the room with a pointer in his hand, and pointing 
to someone said, ‘‘Preposition.”” The person thus selected had to name 
a preposition, use it in a sentence, and explain why the word mentioned 
was a preposition by clearly stating its syntax. If he failed to accomplish 
this in one-fourth of a minute, he had to stand on the opposite side of the 
room. All the parts of speech were named in this way and the timekeeper 
called time whenever the quarter of a minute had elapsed. 

When everyone had had a turn, the people who remained on the 
original side were declared the Wide-Awakes. The Dreamers, on the 
other side, were then given a chance to redeem themselves. 

NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
EL_mMuurRST, NEW YORK CITY 
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DRILL IN VERB FORMS OR PARTS OF SPEECH 
MARIAN E. PHINNEY 


First boy—“TI have gone.” He points to a second boy and counts 
to ten. 

Second boy—‘First person, singular, present perfect, active.” 

He must answer correctly before the first boy counts to ten or be 
“it.” The speed rate of counting may be adapted to the class. The 
game may be played at first by answering with the tense only, or the 
person and number, or the voice, and then combining them. 

For drill in the parts of speech of course a complete sentence must be 
given and a particular word in it named by the first boy. 

NEw SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 

NEw SALEM ACADEMY 





ANAGRAMS ADAPTED 
MARY SYLVESTER CLINE 
One of the games that my ninth-year pupils find most entertaining 
and profitable is the one we play with a set of anagrams. It is a combina- 
tion spelling-and-identification game, and may be used in various ways. 
Preparation: I select the letters that spell the name of some of the 
most important characters in whatever book we may be studying. (For 
example, when we were reading Jvanhoe I took names like Brian de Bois 
Guilbert, Rowena, Isaac.) Then I mix the letters so that they do not 
give the name away, and put each name in an envelope, labeled with a 
clew as to what is inside and a number. 
The game: I give each child an envelope and a piece of paper upon 
which he places as many numbers as there are envelopes. 





This envelope contains letters, which, 
if properly arranged, will spell 
the name of one of Ivan- 
hoe’s worst enemies 











Three minutes are allowed for them to try to fit the letters together 
to spell the name, and at the end of that time they write on their paper 
the result opposite the correct number. Then they mix the letters once 
more and pass the envelopes to the next pupil, and so on. At the end of 
the period, the papers show how successful they have been in putting the 
letters together to spell the names correctly, and various rewards await 
the winners. 

EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


JOTTINGS ON THE THANKSGIVING MEETING 

The St. Louis Council was a royal host. In addition to everything 
formally mentioned in the report of the conferences, there were charming 
entertainments by individuals. One of the pleasantest of these was the 
luncheon given at the Woman’s City Club by Miss Spaulding and Miss 
Apgar in honor of Miss Chamberlain, acting president of the National 
Council. 

The hospitality of the home Council was further shown in the infor- 
mally organized excursions through the shopping and big business sections 
of the city, which revealed intimate glimpses of St. Louis life not afforded 
by the regulation two-hour sight-seeing trips. A matter of surprise to 
many of the visitors was the imposing aspect of Washington University. 
Some compared its campus to that of Princeton. Its noble buildings 
were evidence enough that here was no “‘one-hoss’’ college. 


It was the last session of the conference. Everyone was tired. 
Many had been on duty till midnight for two nights; most had attended 
three sessions daily. The chief speaker of the evening was to be Mr. 
John Farrar, editor of the Bookman, and all were eager to hear him. 
But in accordance with a nonsensical custom, he was last on the program. 
For two mortal hours we waited while an admirably prepared paper an 
hour and a quarter long was followed by another almost as leisurely. 
Many dozed; many more slipped from the room. Then Farrar! Jump- 
ing to his feet, pressing his finger-tips together, rising on his toes, throwing 
his arms open, he said, ‘‘I have a paper in my pocket, but I am not going 
to read it’ —and plunged into a hearty tribute to the first speaker. The 
paper-fed audience sat up, the loiterers at the doors slipped into seats. 
Choosing the salient points of the paper he hammered them home to 
minds that had been too dulled to get them. It wasa knightly thing to 
do. So we lost his finished speech, but gained something more—an 
unforgettable impression of the youthful editor and an assurance that 
chivalry has not perished from the earth. L. J.T. 


NATIONAL SPEECH POSTER COLLECTION 


The collection of posters illustrating work of pupils over the country 
in advertising Better Speech in their schools has grown to sizable propor- 
tions. There are now available some five exhibits of about twenty to 
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thirty posters each. The packing and bulk make a weight of about ten 
pounds to each package. ‘The carrying expense one way is borne by the 
school borrowing a set. Those desiring to use any of this material may 
secure it upon application to Detroit Teachers College Library, 2112 
West Grand Boulevard, Detroit Michigan. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Essie Chamberlain is an instructor in the Oak Park (Illinois) Town- 
ship High School. In 1921 she was president of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English and is still a member of its executive committee. 
In 1923 she was elected first vice-president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and as acting president conducted the recent St. 
Louis meeting. Her thesis for the Master’s degree at the University of 
Chicago was an experimental comparison of supervised study and regular 

recitation procedures with high-school Freshmen. 
J. B. Priestley was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was 
a coach for some time in English literature. He has contributed reviews 
and critical essays to most of the chief literary periodicals, notably the 
London Mercury. He is at present reader and literary adviser to a very 
well-known publishing house. He has brought out four books, of which 


I for One and Figures in Modern Literature are the most recent, and is now 


engaged in preparing a fifth, on The English Comic Character 

Lucia B. Mirrielees is assistant professor of English in the University 
of Montana, where she is in charge of prospective teachers of English. 
She has been head of the department of English at the University High 
School of the University of California. The facts in her paper are taken 
from her thesis on American university training in English for prospective 
high-school teachers, a study made at Stanford University. 

Elmer C. Stauffer is a graduate of Gettysburg College and has studied 
at the universities of Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Chicago. He has 
taught in high school, normal school, and college. His present position 
is that of instructor in English in the Englewood High School, Chicago. 

Ever since a tenth-birthday party to see Joseph Jefferson as Rip van 
Winkle, Irvin C. Poley has felt absorbing interest in the stage and its 
people. When a year older, he read The Merchant of Venice 


three times 
in breathless anticipation of seeing Irving and Terry. And all thi 


is enthusi- 
asm despite a Quaker schooling and an ardent interest in Quaker affairs! 
Graduated from Haverford College in 1912, he has taught for eleven 
years at the Germantown Friends School, where he is now assistant 


principal. He is president of the Friends Educational Association. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERIODICALS 


The Future of Rhyme. Louis Untermeyer. The Saturday Review of 
Literature, November 15, 1924. ‘The time-honored definition of rhyme 
is a limitation upon the thing itself which has been determined by the 
intellect, not by the ear. Balance is the essential element of rhyme, 
analyzable into a perception of equal distribution of weight with mingled 
identity and contrast in sound. Whether the common sound occurs in 
the vowels or in the consonants, at the beginning or the end of the words, 
is indifferent. Thus /ate and light, meadow and shadow, famine and women 
are truerhymes. Alliteration and assonance are thus important elements 
or aspects of rhyme, though not its whole story. Today poetry either 
sticks strictly to the old narrow conception of rhyme or discards it alto- 
gether—an impoverishment which its sister art, music, has known how 
to avoid. 

The Public Elementary School. The New Republic, Educational 
Section, November, 1924. A series of eleven articles aiming to sum- 
marize the present situation. 

(1) Two lags have developed between school and civilization in 
America, says Professor W. H. Kilpatrick: the lingering influence of 
pioneer and custom holding the school back from full identification with 
modern conditions, and the ultra-conservative position of a part of the 
community who bemoan and obstruct such changes as the school has 
introduced. The new demands which the school must meet are physical 
fact-experience, participation in and understanding of social life, responsi- 
ble thinking. 

(2 and 3) A new theory of education, a new conception of curriculum 
and method, more money for establishing these innovations are the 
articles of faith propounded by Edwin C. Broome and W. W. Charters. 
(4) Personal education is the ideal to be reached, says Elisabeth Irwin— 
an ideal ever in conflict with the conventionalized system still in 
the saddle. (5) The feasibility of realizing this ideal is demonstrated 
by Carleton W. Washburne in a description of the Winnetka experi- 
ment. 

(6) George D. Strayer discusses the financing of future school pro- 
grams, which must take into account the need of balancing opportunities 
for children in the several sections of the country, the problem of adminis- 
tering contributory state funds, the relative wealth of communities, and 
the equitable distribution of the burden of taxation; he concludes, after a 
survey of the total amounts spent on luxuries and on education, that when- 
ever the people want more and better education, they can pay for it. 
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(7) What labor wants of elementary education is discussed by Joseph 
K. Hart, who thinks it is no less than the maximum of education for real 
living, and none for preparation for money-making, trade, military serv- 
ice, or industrial production; in short, labor wants what it cannot get un- 
less creative education is substituted for the brand at present holding the 
fort. (8) Alice Barrows describes the Work-Study-Play plan of Gary, and 
(9) Margaret A. Haley points out the dangers to such a concept in the 
so-called platoon system, which she defines as an approximation of the 
school to the factory. 

Our Great Private Schools. John Jay Chapman. The Atlantic 
Monthly, December, 1924. That the private schools bear the brunt of 
the attack of industrialism and its ideals upon education and that they 
pass on its demoralizing effects to the whole great system of public-school 
education is the interesting point of view of this article. The point of 
contact between the two is the university. One way of making for 
freedom is by loosening the grip over the schools maintained by the uni- 
versities through prescribed courses of work and examinations that make 
normal] intellectual growth impossible. 

Turkey's Foreign Schools. John Dewey. The New Republic, De- 
cember 3, 1924. A dilemma affecting American schools in the East and 
the peace of the world is propounded by the author in these terms: Either 
the schools must give up their present practice of devoting themselves to 
non-Turkish elements of the Turkish population, or they must continue 
to be regarded as an alien factor in Turkey and so breed war and hatred. 
Liberal education for Armenians, Greeks, etc. and ignorance or inferior 
equipment for Turks spells disaster. 

Freedom or Authority in Education. Bertrand Russell. Century, 
December, 1924. Freedom being a matter of degree in education as in 
other things, the question of authority is a question of how much and how 
exercised. The point of view of the state and the church is similar—both 
hostile to thought and the latter hostile to instruction. That of the 
schoolmaster and of the parent is contaminated by considerations of self- 
interest and credit. Since no authority is wholly to be trusted, there is 
nothing for it but to have as little aythority as possible and to try to find 
ways of utilizing the children’s natural impulses and desires. Fortunately 
the desire to acquire knowledge is natural to most children. While free- 
dom to learn or not to learn can be only partly conceded to children, much 
freedom as to what to learn should be granted them. From the age of 
fourteen any boy or girl who so desires should be permitted to specialize. 
Since all our beliefs are open to doubt, authority in the realm of truth- 
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seeking is particularly noxious, both intellectually and morally. The 
nearest possible approach to truth must be made through truthfulness. 
Reverence for human personality is the beginning of wisdom in education. 

Debate and the World We Live In. Joseph A. Mosher. The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Education, November, 1924. A comparison of the 
values of discussion and debate as educative exercises. There is danger 
that the first will be stressed to the disadvantage of the second. Both are 
needed. ‘The field of discussion should either be confined to undebatable 
subjects or else be permitted only to specially chosen persons. Though 
debates are often admittedly futile, wherever action is called for, effective 
preliminary consideration must take on the character of a debate. 

A Test of Ability in the Pronunciation of Words. Arthur I Gates. 
Teachers College Record, November, 1924. Given to about eighteen 
hundred pupils in schools in or near New York, grades I to VI. There 
were four forms, of one hundred words each. Results show that the 
difficulty of words is closely correlated with their length and not so closely, 
though positively, with the frequency with which they are used. Other 
factors of less importance are variations in possibilities of phonic render- 
ing, as in jealous and own, and in the case of silent letters. 

A Report on a Specific Spelling Situation. Hughes Mearns. Teach- 
ers College Record, November, 1924. An account of a spelling experi- 
ment in Lincoln School, Teachers College, extending over two years and 
including children from grades 1V to VI. Marked improvement in spelling 
efficiency would seem to follow upon a method of instruction including: 
(1) the selection of tested, socially useful lists arranged in the order of 
grade difficulty; (2) The dictation of small portions of the list at a time as 
an inventory test; (3) a pupil check on errors from oral spelling; 
(4) pupil recording of individual errors; (5) pupil study of words mis- 
spelled only; (6) teacher dictation to test retention followed again by 
(3), (4), (5). 

Temperance Novels. Edmund Lester Pearson. Scribner’s Magazine, 
November, 1924. A running commentary on the choicest of these classics 
of a bygone time, beginning with T. S. Arthur’s successes in the fifties. 

The Socialized Library. Elizabeth Madison. Journal of the National 
Educational Association, November, 1924. The chief service of the 
junior high-school is to help the youngster to find himself, to enter the 
adult world. For this development the child must have much freedom, 
with some general guidance. The library, if it is dominated by the true 
social spirit, furnishes opportunity for individual initiative, and friendly, 
but not officious, advice. 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
A Passage to India. By E. M. Forster. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1924. $2.50. 

A novel of India today, depicting with apparent impartiality the characteristics of 
both English and Indians which prevent them from getting on satisfactorily together. 
The English critics account it the outstanding book of the year on the grounds of 
character-drawing and style. Withal it has a real plot. 

Straws and Prayer Books. By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. New York: Robert M. 

McBride & Co., 1924. 

The author speaks of this volume as an epilogue to the fourteen novels of his 
Poictesme Cycle. He does not, of course, merely explain what he has been doing in his 
writing, and how he did it; he incidentally illuminates many critical probler The up- 
shot is—Cabell still. 


Plumes. By LAURENCE STALLINGS. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. 


$2.00. 

A novel of the returned disabled soldier by an A.E.F. captain who received several 
wounds and was decorated for gallantry. The sympathetic say its picture of the evils 
of war is remarkably restrained; others, that the book ought to be suppressed un 
patriotic, andsoon. The story closes with the hero at work to care for his family—and 


if possible to help prevent future international insanity. Probably not a great book, 


but important as a reflection of the life of today. 
The Green Hat. By MICHAEL ARLEN. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1924. 

A “light”” English novel which by its cleverness of construction, its wit 
charm of style has won all the critics. Either immoral or unmoral, according to one’s 
standards, but highly entertaining. 

The White Monkey. By JouN GALsSwortuy. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1924. Pp. 328. $2.00. 

A very human story of very human people. The number of forceful characters and 
striking incidents is unusually large. It touches upon, but does not succumb to, many 
of the morbid fancies and disillusionments following the world-war, and the 
interest never falters. The true Galsworthy style adds to the worth of the book. 
Arnold Waterlow. By May Srncrarr. New York: Macmillan Co.,1924. Pp.446 

A loveless childhood and a selfish mother win the reader’s sympathy for Arnold a 





the beginning. He holds our sympathy even when his immersion in ph 
mysticism fail to bring happiness to himself and to others. We feel that he is too goo¢ 
and wish him a bit more worldly, but close the book with the feeling that he is a very 
live character and one that we will remember. There are also five women in the book 
each representing a different type—very thought-provoking. The reader’s intense 
interest never lags. 
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GENERAL READING 

William Dean Howells. By Oscar W. Firxix. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. Pp. 356. $4.00. 

Though a realist, Mr. Howells may be gauged rather fairly as a man through his 
books. ‘Therefore it is not only the author but the man who takes form before us in 
this study, which appears to be preoccupied by the author only. Of all possible words 
to apply to this dual personality, the most outstandingly appropriate would seem to be 
sanity. The word recurs often in Mr. Firkin’s pages, the idea oftener. His book is a 
satisfying and thorough going over of Mr. Howells’ great performance. In fact, the 
writer demonstrates himself the elect person to “‘do” just the person he has chosen, 
combining in himself sanity, thoroughness, and something of the same flair for the 
right word and phrase with which Howells was endowed. Notwithstanding all which, 
readers may be found to dissent from certain of his exceptions to Mr. Howells’ style. 
How many will be willing, for instance, to discard in the sentence ““They hailed a cab and 
got into it” the three last words and to substitute for them “and mounted the steps” ? 
Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt Cowles, 1870-1918. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 323. $2.50. 

Another book to show Roosevelt the man to those who have known him only as 
Roosevelt the politician or statesman. It might be well to make the reading of sucha 
book as this compulsory, so that the modifying effect it must have on preconceived 
opinions should be made universal. This book will not have the vogue of the Letters 
to His Children but is of the same quality; the two corroborate and reinforce each other. 
Science Old and New. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1924. Pp. 440. 

Not a systematic treatise but a popularly written series of studies of interesting topics 
in the light of recent advances. Manyof the chapters have appeared as a whole or in part 
in English and Scotch periodicals. The titles of a few may sufficiently indicate the 
method of the work and something of its charm: Mammals and Birds of the Mountains; 
The Underworld; A Visit to a Bird Hill; A Naturalist’s Paradise (the Everglades of 
Florida); Sea Snakes and Sea Serpents; Ants and Plants. For scientific accuracy the 
reputation of the author is guaranty. 

A Study of Public School Costs in Illinois Cities: A Report Reviewed and Presented 
by the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission under the Auspices of the 
American Council on Education. Prepared by NELSON B. HENRY. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 82. 

Twelve cities above ten thousand in population contributed the data for this inten- 
sive study of current costs of high-school and elementary-school programs, which consti- 
tutes one of the four volumes devoted by the Commission to Illinois. City superin- 
tendents of schools and university students of school finance will be the chief beneficiaries 
of the work. 

Bentley's Milton. The British Academy Warton Lecture on English Poetry XV. 
By J. W. Macxart. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
1s. 6d. net. 

An examination of “what the first European scholar of his age did with the greatest 
of English poems,” which contrives to retain through all its close details and impartial 
attitude as lively a quality as the traditional stories of Bentley himself and his inspired 
grotesqueries. 
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TEACHING 


Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil. By L. A. PECHSTEIN and A. LAURA 

McGreocor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 280. 

Composed of two parts, devoted respectively to the “general” and “applied”’ phases 
of the subject. Part I holds carefully to the conception of adolescent mental life as 
continuous with that of childhood and of maturity, somewhat colored or toned by rapid 
physiological changes and by the accompanying broadening of the social horizon. The 
emotional changes are considerable, but upheavals are the exception rather than the 
rule and usually due to maladjustments in preadolescence. Part I brings out quite 
clearly the special functions of the adolescent school and discusses very helpfully 
procedures of instruction, socialization, and guidance. The two parts are not so closely 
connected as would be desirable. A good summary of what is now really known about 
the junior high school child and methods of handling him. 

Psychological Principles Applied to Teaching: A Manual for Teachers. By 

WiriraM Henry Pye. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1924. Pp. 197. 

An effort to tie down established truths of psychology to the individual teacher’s 
task which may well attract careful consideration. Leading propositions are printed 


in bold-face type on the left page, with subsidiary principles outlined below. The 
opposite page is left blank for the teacher’s own use. In the preface, suggestions are 
made of appropriate ways for utilizing this space. A subject index at the end indicates 


where principles especially applicable to arithmetic, botany, foreign language, and the 


like may be found. 
Outline Guide to Shakespeare. By PAUL KAuFMAN. New York: Century Co., 

1924. Pp. 326. $1.75. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the utility of this book for both the trained and 
the untrained reader of Shakespeare. An inventory of its content includes a chrono- 
logical outline of contemporary writers, a survey of the established facts and supported 
inferences about his life, with a summary of the documentary evidence, brief synopses 
of all the plays, brief notes on their sources, alphabetical lists of settings and of charac- 
ters, time-analyses, a vocabulary of the commonest difficult words, a digest of Shakes- 
pearean grammar and pronunciation, an index of songs found in the plays, familiar quota- 
tions, lists of outstanding Shakespearean actors, contemporary and modern, editions 
quarto, folio and later, and a “working bibliography.” 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker. By RicHARD Mouton. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 381. $3.00. 

The third edition of this book under the present title. As is well known, its original 
title was The Moral System of Shakespeare, a title which the author had reason to con- 
sider misleading. In intention it is a supplement to Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 
viewing the subject from the point of view of experimental philosophy. 


Brief Guide to the Project Method. By James F. Hosic and Sara E. CHASE. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 243. $2.00. 
A handbook for teachers. The theory of the project is that developed by Mr. Hosic 
in the Journal of Educational Method in 1922-23. Parts II and III, the work of Miss 
Chase, supply a number of projects for each grade, and suggestions to teachers of the 
several subjects of the curriculum. 
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READINGS AND TEXTS 
Literature and Life, Book IV. By Epwitn GREENLAW and DupDLEY MIZLEs. ' 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. 786. 
This final volume of the series is intended for the last year of the secondary school. 
Following the type and period studies of Volume III, the present work is designed to 
present the ordered tradition of our literature, English and American. Each group of 
selections is preceded by a study of the essential features of the movement which they 
represent and of the great names associated with that movement. As abundantly as 
possible, masterpieces are reinforced by significant material of lesser rank, and lists of 


references at the beginning of each chapter indicate lines for further stud) 


An Anthology of English Verse. Compiled by Jon DriInKwaTeER. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 368. $2.00. 
Some good surprises here among the accustomed favorites for young people; for 
instance, Chaucer’s ‘Qui bien aime a tard oublie,”’ Herrick’s ‘““Prayer to Ben Jonson,” 
Dunbar’s ‘‘Lament for the Makaris,’’ Cotton’s ‘‘Evening Quatrains,’’ Hodgson’s ‘‘The 
Bride.” A poet’s faith in young people is here. And just twelve poems from ‘“‘today’’; 
there are so many good anthologies for today, says Mr. Drinkwater | 


The Chief British Dramatists. Edited by BrRaNDER MatrHews and PAu. 
ROBERT LIEDER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 1084. $4.00. 
Twenty-five plays from the middle of the fifteenth century to the end of the nine- 

teenth. Shakespeare is excluded from this list, which otherwise keeps to the accepted 
best of the accepted most famous, or to plays particularly significant in the development 
of the drama or characteristic of conditions. Thus London Assurance and Caste are 
included, Pinero is represented by The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and Henry Arthur Jones 
by The Liars. 

Othello. Edited by C. H. Herrorp. American Edition revised by RayMOND 
M. ALDEN. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. Pp. 176. 

An elaborate performance with a critical appreciation of the play, not: ich not 
only include the necessary elucidation of difficult phrases but give the significance 
of each scene in the movement of the whole, and appendices on prosody, time-relations 
and the Shakespearean stage—all bearing the stamp of the searching a1 rilliant 
scholarship of the editor. 

Three English Comedies: She Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, The School for 
Scandal. Edited by A. B. DEMILLE. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1924. 

Pp. 479. 

Songs for Little Children, Book I. Poems from RoBERT Louris STEVENSON. 

Music by MARVIN Rapnor. Buffalo, New York, 301 Brisbane Buildin 

Marvin Radnor. Pp. 29. $.30. 

A little book that is winning encomiums from all who have used it. 

Open Gates: A Book of Poems for Boys and Girls of Junior High S l Age 
Compiled and edited by SUSAN THOMPSON SPAULDING and FRANCIS TROW 
SPAULDING. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1 24. Pp 284 SI 
A compilation made jointly by a head of a school and an instructor in speech arts 

should promise well for living quality. There is nothing particularly noteworthy about 

the selections in this volume; the best of old favorites are in their places and a reasonable 
number from poets of today. 





